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LET US BE PATIENT. 





Days change so many things, yes, hours! 
We see so differently in sun and showers! 
Mistaken words to-night 

May be lamented by to-morrow’s light. 
Let us be patient, for we know 

There’s but a little way to go. 


— es 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
France made a demonstration in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the French Civil Code, They protest- 
ed against ‘‘the injustice of this code, 
which treats man as a freeman and woman 
as a mere chattel.’’ French law is ex- 
tremely antiquated and unfair in its treat- 
ment of women. A married woman in 
France to-day bas hardly more rights of 
person and property than she had in 
America a hundred years ago. The wom- 
en’s protest was amply justified. 





—s = — 


Sweden, Holland, and Mexico have this 
week been added to the list of countries 
accepting President Roosevelt’s proposal 
for a second Peace Conference at The 
Hague. 


—_—- 


The Work Conference of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. this week was asuccess, 
Mrs. Fessenden’s Parliamentary drill, 
which followed the business, was es- 
pecially enjoyed. 





An amendment has been offered this 
week to the rules of the Boston School 
board. At present they forbid women 
who teach in the day schools to teach in 
the evening schools or in the educational 
centres, although men who teach in the 
day schools are allowed to do so, It is 
proposed to abolish this discrimination 
against women, The amendment should 
certainly pass. The women teachers in 
the day schools get less pay than the men, 
and have more need to eke it out by 
teaching in the evenings. It is objected 
that women are not strong enough; but 
that is a question for each woman to de- 
tide for herself. Last year, before the 
educational centres were brought under 
the rules of the school board, women 
from the day schools taught in them, 
and gave goud satisfaction. In some 


their pupils that they could not have 
these teachers again this year. 





It would be well for the women voters 
before election to question the candidates 
for the school board as to how they stand 
on this question, and also on the question 
of letting women be principals of public 
schools for girls. 





An interesting question has arisen in 
Lynn, Mass., over a woman’s eligibility 
to office. Miss Ellen F. Wetherell has 
been nominated for the Common Council 
by the Socialists of Ward 5. The papers 
announce that her name will not appear 
on the ballot, on the ground that she is not 
eligible. But Mrs. Fanny J. Clary was 
nominated this year for Secretary of State 
by the Massachusetts Prohibitionists, and 
her name was put on the official ballot. 
Ifa woman is eligible to a State office, 
why not toa municipal one? The State 
constitution debars women from voting, 
but some good lawyers hold that it does 
not debar them from being voted for. 
The election officers in Lynn may find 
that in refusing to put Miss Wetherell’s 
name on the ballot they have exceeded 
their authority. 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Mary Ranlett, of Rockland, Me., is 
actively engaged in the coastwise shipping 
“business. 

Thirty-three years ago she married John 
S. Ranlett, who keeps a sailors’ boarding 
house and shipping office, and who was 
shipping commissioner at Rockland for 
nearly five years. Mr, Ranlett was unable 
to attend to the more active duties out- 
side of the shipping office, and Mrs. Ran- 
lett stepped into a position never before 
held by a woman. 

The office was called upon to furnish 
crews not only for the thriving ports of 
Rockland, Rockport, and Thomaston, but 
along the Kennebec River. The coastwise 
trade, then at its height, created an im- 
mense demand for sailors, and under Mrs, 
Ranlett’s supervision as many as 3,000 of 
them have been furnished at Rockland in 
a single year. 

Those who shipped at regular intervals 
were not long in recognizing the marked 
personality of the woman commissioner, 
but those who came for the first time 
viewed with astonishment the trim figure 
of the woman who asked in such a matter- 
of-fact tone for their articles and checks, 

Mrs. Ranlett has often gone to Boston 
to take charge of ships’ crews, and had 
one which numbered sixteen men. They 
were all landed at the desired point on 
scheduled time. Instinct taught the sail- 
ors that Mrs. Ranlett was a woman of 
nerve, quick to meet all emergencies, and 
they always treated ber with respect. 

Mrs. Ranlett began breeding Angora 
cats for the market twenty years ago. She 
has shipped thousands of the long-haired 
beauties to all parts of the country, re- 
ceiving fancy prices. At present she is 
raising, exhibiting, and selling dogs of 
high degree. 


Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, a well- 
known society woman of Chicago, has 
opened the Rose Bindery, and will fill or- 
ders for artistic and expensive bindings. 
Associated with her in the venture is Miss 
Enid George, an English girl. Miss George 
is an expert binder. She was about to 
open a shop in Paris when Mrs. Chatfield. 
Taylor persuaded her to join fortunes in 
Chicago, Their initial work will be the 
binding of a volume of poems which has 
been ordered by President Loubet of 
France. 
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MORE ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


Secretary Hay has received assurances 
from Great Britain and Mexico that they 
stand prepared to negotiate arbitration 
treaties with America on the lines of that 
recently concluded between France and 
America. Consequently the State Depart- 
ment will proceed at once to c mplete the 
whole fabric of treaties, so as to have 
them ready for submission to the Senate 
Dec. 5. The Italian and Swiss treaties 
are also complete. A number of countries 
of Central and South America are ready 
to enter into similar arrangements, but as 
a preliminary it is desirable that they 
should adhere to The Hague Peace Con- 
vention. They cannot do this without a 
special authorization from the Powers 
that originally framed The Hague treaty, 
and this cannot be had until the second 
Conference meets, in conformity with the 





call issued by President Roosevelt. 


cases it was a great disappointment to | 











MRS. 


MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY 


Thedeparture of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
removes the noblest personality that has 
passed away from New England since the 
death of Senator Hoar. 

Ednah Littlehale was born in Bostor, 
June 27, 
Smith and Ednah (Parsons) Littlehale. 
The young girl inherited strict conscien- 
tiousness, and perhaps (from the other 
side) her seuse of humor, ‘I have heard 
my mother tell,’’ she says, in her Remin- 
iscences, ‘‘how straightbacked her grand- 
father was, and how venerable he louked 
with his long white hair, as he walked out 
of the Baptist church when the bass viol 
was brought in.’’ He “fell in love with 
a gay young woman who delighted to 
tease him by performing the rite of bap 
tism on the cats of the family. He 
prayed much over the question of marry- 
ing such an unregenerate maiden, but 
concluded that it might prove for the 
good of her soul, and was greatly rejoiced 
when after their marriage she became 
regularly converted.’’ Mrs. Cheney’s 
father ‘twas very liberal in his views both 
in politics and religion, and was a believer 
in woman suffrage at a very early date,.”’ 
Ednah attended the school of a Mr. 
Fowle, who was decidedly narrow in his 
views on the woman question. He said 
in one of his reports, ‘I will teach algebra 
when I can find nothing more interesting 
or useful for young females.’’ She was 
a good scholar. On one occasion she 
wasso bathed in bashful blushes when she 
went to the head of the classabove many 
big girls that the teacher said, ‘It is not 
you but they who ought to blush.’’ 
Later she attended the Mt. Vernon School, 
taught by Mr. Joseph Hale Abbot. 

‘*‘At this time Amasa Walker made a 
brave address on Woman’s Rights at the 
Lyceum. My sister and I worked out 
some very prosaic stanzas, which, I be- 
lieve, were printed in the 7ranscript. As 
school girls, of course, we must have a 
finger in every pie, and the discussion be 
came 80 warm in the school as to inter- 
rupt the lessons. Mr. Abbot therefore 
gave us leave to hold a@ meeting in the 
schoolroom in the afternoon. Caroline 
H——, since so able an advocate of the 
cause, then opposed it. The day was set, 
but when the hour came for me to go,a 
little sick sister had fallen asleep in my 
arms, and I would not disturb her even to 
fulfill my engagement. Imagine the 
jeers to which I was exposed,—Caroline 
declaring that this settled the whole 
question, that woman could not and 
should not vote!” 

In 1853 she married Seth Wells Cheney, 
the artist, a man of great sweetness and 
elevation of character. He was of the 
Cheney family of South Manchester, 
Conn. He was one of the most poetical 
of artists. His crayon portraits fairly 
transfigure the subjects bya revelation 
of their spiritual quality, sometimes 








1824, the daughter of Sargent l 











EDNAH @. CHENEY. 


quite unsuspected by the man or woman. 
But Setb Cheney said: ‘That is the way 
you look in your best.’ At the time of 
their marriage he was 43 and his wife 29. 
Their daughter Margaret was born in 
1855. The marriage was ideally happy, 
but was of short duration, Mr. Cheney 
dying in 1856. Mrs, Cheney says it was a 
visit from Dr. Marie Zakrzewska that 
first aroused her from the depression of 
this great bereavement “‘to the claims of 
duty outside my own house.”’ 

Fourteen years ago, another crushing 
loss fellupon her in the sudden death of 
her daughter, in the full flush of beauti- 
fuland gifted young womanhood. Again 
Mrs. Cheney rallied from the shock, and 
continued to herself to good 
works with undiminished courage and 
But the memory of husband 
and daughter remained ever fresh and 
living in her heart. 

Even as a girl her character and ability 
were alike remarkable. ‘The senior edi- 
tor of the WomAn’s JOURNAL remem 
bers how, as @ young man, he admired 
her writings in the antislavery papers, 
long before he ever saw her. She early 
came under the influence of Margaret 
Fuller, Emerson, Alcott, and especially 
of Theodore Parker. She was one of 
the earliest disciples of the transcendental 


devote 


sweetness, 


movement, and belonged for years to the | 


famous Radical Club. Almost all the 
distinguished people of the time were 
her friends, She was a pillar of the 


Concord School of Philosophy, and of 
the Free Religious Association. She 
made several visits to Europe. Mr. 


Hlealy, who painted ‘‘Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne in the Senate,’’ discussed the 
woman question with her at his home in 
Paris, and said, ‘‘Do I understand you 
aright? Wonld you have ladies go to 
Congress unattended ?"’ 

It is hard to give even an outline of the 
many benevolent activities of one who all 
her life ‘‘went about doing good.’’ She 
first met her husband when she was start- 
ing the School of Design for Women, of 
which enterprise, wholly new in Boston, 
she was secretary. Its first committee 
had among its members John T, Sargent, 
Anna Parsons, James Russell Lowell, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Abby W. May and 
Julia Ward Howe. It was not fully suc- 
cessful at the time, but this effort of Mrs. 
Cheney’s to open tht doors of the busi- 
ness world to women bore fruit later in 
the opening of the Lowell School of De- 
sign, which for several years occupied 
quarters in the Rogers Bnilding of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
When women began to be admitted as 
regular students at the Institute the need 
was felt of a room for their special use, 
and the Margaret Swan Cheney room in 
the Walker Building is a memorial to the 
daughter. Mrs. Cheney also founded the 
Horticultural School for Women. 


(Continued on Page 381.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Epirn M. Partcu, the State ento- 
mologist of Maine, has made during the 
past season extended observations of dis- 
tricts infested by the brown-tail moth. 


Mrs, S. S, FESSENDEN will attend the 
annual convention of the National W. C. 
T. U. early in December, at Washington, 
D. C., and will go on from there to speak 
at Harrisburg and Lancaster, Pa. She 
will also address the Normal School at 
Millersville. 


Miss BERtTHA RUNKLE, who attained 
fame as a story writer at one bound, a 
few years ago, by her lively tale of ‘*The 
Helmet of Navarre,’’ was lately mar- 
ried in San Francisco to Capt. Louis H. 
Bash of the 7th United States Infantry. 
They are now on their way to the Philip- 
pines, where the captain’s regiment is in 
service, 


Mrs. Tuurston has hit popular fancy 
with her novel, ‘The Masquerader,”’ 
The circulating libraries report that there 
are not enough copies to go around. The 
publishers have had the book in contin- 
uous manufacture ever since its publica- 
tion, but both publishers and booksellers 
have been left behind in the race, the 
public having, as one bookseller puts it, 
‘taken the bit in its mouth and run away 
with the book.” 


Miss MABEL CRATTY, niece of Bishop 
Thoburn, has just become associate gen- 
eral secretary of the American Committee, 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Chicago, 
Louisa Holman Richardson, Ph.D., the 
first European fellow of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumna, and recently asso- 
ciate dean of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
has been called to France as general sec- 
retary of the British-American Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Paris. 


Mrs. SARAH FosTeER, president of the 
Woman’s National Republican Associa- 
tion of Idaho, is said to have done more 
arduous work during the late campaign 
than any of the men. In a canvas-cov. 
ered prairie wagon she travelled rapidly 
across the country by day and night, 
“stumping the State’ for Roosevelt. 
From one mining town to another she 
went, speaking fifteen here or 
twenty minutes there, as the case might 
be. 

Mrs, 
ployed as 


minutes 


ISABELLE F. Nye has been em- 
‘‘Welfare Manager’’ for two 
years by the Siegel-Cooper Company in 
New York, with excellent results. Siegel 
& Cooper employ in their huge store be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 persons, nearly all 
of them young women. Mrs. Nye makes 
it her business to know them all, to find 
them boarding-places if they wish, and to 
visit them if they are ill; and she exerts 
her influence in every direction. The firm 
has a vacation cottage at Long Branch, 
where each girl is a guest for a week every 
summer. Here Mrs. Nye is hostess and 
sees that the young women are comfort- 
able and entertained. 


Miss CLARA CoNwAy of Memphis, 
Tenn., who has just died, was one of the 
best-known educators in the South, Her 
school for girls had a great reputation. 
Miss Conway was a@ woman of rare intel- 
ligence, and naturally a believer in equal 
rights for women. All who attended the 
meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women held in Memphis, 
many years ago, will remember her gentle 
and gracious hospitality, at a time when 
it took more courage in the South to 
welcome a national gathering of progres- 
sive women than it does to-day. Her de- 
parture will be widely lamented, and her 
works will follow her. 


Miss ALice CurTIN, Superintendent 
of the Western House of Refuge for Girls 
at Albion, N. Y., is fulfilling her duties 
with great distinction. Shortly after 
graduating with high honors, Miss Cur- 
tin became a worker for the reformation 
of young girls at the State Industrial 
School at Rochester, N. Y., where she 
showed the marked qualifications that 
recommended her for her present position, 
At the recent meeting of the New York 
State Charities Conference, Miss Curtin 
made an exhibit of some of the work 
done by the girls at the Refuge, which 
received much commendation. Miss Cur- 
tin declares that there is much talent 
dormant in the girls committed to her 
care, and that it is pathetic to see the 
pride which they feel in doing good work 
and showing that they are “good for 
something.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 





EpIrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
{Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 








“SOCIETY AND CLUBS.” 

This department heading, in a Chicago 
newspaper, marks a real step forward. 

The word ‘“‘society,”’ in this sense, is 
always pathetic, and to have its pitiful 
abortiveness strengthened by the addition 
of a genuine social movement, is very 
comforting. The ‘‘woman’s paper’’ or 
‘twoman’s column’’ has always had a 
strong flavor of what the unfledged 
homelings called ‘‘society;’’ because the 
isolated primitive life of the domestic 
calls desperately for some touch with real 
human life; and the only form of that 
great mingling open to them was the con- 
tact found in ‘‘society.”’ 

They had also the church, and have 
fully used and enjoyed its social privi- 
leges; but that was by no means enough, 

Men do not care as much for ‘‘society’’ 
as women, because they have real social 
life —the daily contact and interchange of 
their specialized labor, They have always 
rather chafed under the arbitrary form of 
‘*social life’? so called; resenting its con- 
ventions,and caring little for its triumphs. 
They had the real thing, and small re- 
spect for the little game of imitation. 

But the woman, from the small contin- 
uous restrictions of her life, found in ‘‘so- 
cial” opportunities a real relief, and 
grasped eagerly after them. The more 
free she was from the absolute pressure 
of domestic labor, the more her husband 
was able to impress a second, third, or 
fourth woman to do the work formerly 
hers, the more eagerly she gave herself to 
what was called ‘‘society.’’ This has 
been for so long common to women that 
it was duly accepted as ‘‘feminine,’’ and 
no one thought of blaming them for it 
unless it was carried to a glaring excess 
that involved unusual injury to the family 
life. 

So habitual has this ‘social life’’ be. 
come to women, that you find in fietion— 
that running reflection of custom—a frank 
acceptance of it as essentially a feminine 
medium, 

A short story I read not long since de- 
scribes the heroine, a quiet, domestic 
character, boarding for a while in New 
York, and being by accident invited to a 
ball by an attractive young man. She 
proceeds to spend all her small capital on 
dancing lessons and costume for the oc- 
casion; and the young man fulfilled bis 
part of the engagement royally. The little 
old maid blossomed out in sudden rap- 
ture. She looked beautiful in her unu- 
sual splendor of raiment and roses. The 
youth provided flowers, carriage, and was 
all devotion during the evening. 

It was a rapturous dream of glory all 
too brief; and as she went back to her 
original obscurity and domesticity, she 
praised God that for once—even for once 
—she had tasted Life! 

Think of it! An adult human being, in 
this splendid rushing century full of 
growth and hope, full of pain and shame, 
needing every one of us to hasten the 
good days coming, and offering to every 
one of us a world to work in and a world 
to love—this human creature calls going 
to a ball “life!” 

No sharper comment could be made on 
the aborted growth of women, on the in. 
fluence of their arrested position and its 
petty industries, 

Now, at last, in the resistless rush of 
the age we live in, this so long stationary 
creature is moving. She comes out of 
her snail-shell and her long loneliness and 
begins to unite with her kind for some 
better purpose than to dance, or play 
games. This coming together of women 
finds its widest expression in the club 
movement; and that movement has at last 
won for itself enough acceptance and es- 
teem to be considered sufficiently impor- 
tant and sufficiently feminine to be classed 
with ‘‘Society.”’ 

When the women who had no form of 
meeting but “Society” begin to find soci- 
ety in their club life; when they habit- 
ually come together to study and to 
work, it will develop far better qualities 
in the world-mother than any number of 
ball-rooms. The club is a step between 
the home and the world—a step that leads 
onward, outward, upward, and that teach- 
es women to “lend a hand,” 


MARRIAGES, 

Nevertheless, I was grieved to find, on 
carefully reading one of these ‘‘Society 
and Clubs” departments, that there was 
nothing in it, to speak of, except an- 
nouncements of marriages. At the very 
end were one or two small paragraphs an- 
nouncing club meetings, but most of it 
gave but too patent proof of the main pur- 
pose of what we call ‘‘Society’’—i. e., to 
bring about marriages. 

So long as marriage is a profession, a 





means of livelihood, and the only es- 
teemed profession among women, it is but 
natural that they should class the perma- 
nent attainment of a suitable position in 
life as of dominating importance. 

With a man it is, of course, of extreme 
importance to his personal life that he 
choose a right wife; but to his human life 
it is of far more importance that he choose 
a right profession. To the man personal- 
ly it matters much whether his marriage 
be successful, whether he is happy in it; 
but to the world it matters more whether 
he is successful in his profession, If Mr. 
Edison or Mr, Marconi is happily married, 
we are glad for his sake, If he supplies 
the world with new power and comfort 
by electrical inventions, we are glad for 
onr sakes—and with more reason. It is 
of far more importance to the world that 
the man built for work in electricity 
should choose that work and do it than 
that he marry well or ill, save, indeed, if 
his marriage seriously affects his work. 
In that sense marriage is an important 
social factor. 

But to make it the principal incident of 
a life—the one culminating celebration, 
with a great flourish of trumpets—simply 
shows how painfully limited are the lives 
of women. Men as a rule dislike and 
dread the elaborate ceremonies of a wed- 
ding. They have passed that stage of 
civilization. But the women delight in 
the mass of detail, exult in that peculiar 
survival of ancient custom,—the bestowal 
of wealth upon the bride,—and are in no 
way ashamed to make a public exhibition 
of this so exquisitely private matter. 

That marriage has its true social im- 
portance I do not deny; it deeply con- 
cerns the welfare of the State, and should 
be far more rigidly guarded than it is, 
No person having a contagious disease, 
for instance, should be allowed to marry. 
If an intelligent community demanded 
and enforced proper consideration of pub- 
lic policy in marriages, we should have 
far less trouble with the afterclap. 

The careful legal recognition of the 
union and its record in the official ar- 
chives is the legitimate social side of the 
affair; and quite different from the public 
spectacle we pow make of it. 

That two serious human beings should 
wish to establish and record their con- 
tract in the same way that other impor- 
tant contracts are recorded is well; but 
that they should wish to make a show of 
the performance is owing to quite other 
lines of social tradition. 

There is no more exquisite and impor- 
tant moment, personally speaking, than 
that when two lives unite—when the man 
and the woman leave their several fami- 
lies and form a new one; but why brand 
the bride with a conspicuous costume so 
that any stranger may comment and ob- 
serve? 

So far this is our custom, and for this 
one crowning act we arrauge the great 
game we call ‘‘society,”’ and strive to give 
our girls ‘‘advantages’’ therein. 

Men rather despise it; they see through 
it; they know that in ‘‘society”’ the “‘eligi- 
ble’’ man is fair prey; they perfectly rec- 
ognize the ‘‘managing mamma” and the 
“designing young woman;”’ but since 
they prefer to have their women engage 
in no other business, they cannot logically 
object to this one—and the game goes on. 

To marry, men and women must meet. 
In original freedom they met in the field 
and forest; then, secluded in Oriental 
harems, they were married by parents and 
go-betweens; later, in transition stages, 
they met by stealth or by chance; and 
with growing frequency they met in 
places of entertainment. So have slowly 
grown among us all manner of games and 
exhibitions, feasts and dances, the under 
lying reason of which is to bring together 
young men and women. Hence it is not 
surprising that a department called ‘‘So- 
ciety’’ should consist mainly of announce- 
ments of marriages. All the other an- 
nouncements were but preliminary to 
this grand event. 

When our women all take part in the 
work of the world, they will meet men 
naturally and rightly, in working clothes 
and working manners, and each will know 
the other far more fully and wisely than 
is possible now. 

This will make for better marriages by 
far. Man and woman will know what it 
is they are getting, beforehand. The wo- 
man will be far more developed as an in- 
dividual character, and the attraction of 
sex will be strongly augmented or fortu- 
nately nullified by the attraction or repul- 
sion of real personality. Then, the wo- 
man being a larger-minded and more val- 
uable citizen, she will welcome and ap- 
preciate a true marriage, but she will not 
act as if it was the one solitary event of a 
lifetime. 

Mrs. Roosevelt about this time organ- 
izes her ‘Social Cabinet’’ in Washington, 
a sort of Court; doing in democratic cir- 
cles, by election plus matrimony, what is 
done in Europe by royalty. 

Why not? If these things are of the 
importance the time, labor and money we 
spend on them would indicate, why not 








give our minds to them seriously? It ap- 
pears that this social cabinet will deter- 
mine social standing, precedence, and 
similar matters; and if one is not recog- 
nized by this body one is thereby shown 
to be of no recognized position in society. 
In all the struggle and heartburning in- 
volved in “‘social’’ ambition in America 
some authoritative body like this should 
be welcome. To some it will mean peace 
of mind—the calm of perfect assurance, 
such as the “‘well-born’’ of old aristocra- 
cies may feel. And others may be prompt- 
ly and mercifully put out of their misery 
—convinced at once that it is no use to 
strive. 

A thought occurs to me—will these 
mandates take color from parties? Shall 
we have a Republican and a Democratic 
“society” —alternating in power—with a 
possible Prohibition,—Populist,—even So- 
cialist ‘‘society’’ waiting its chance? Per- 
haps. 

If so, what an added zest to elections! 
What a new interest in politics for wom- 
en! Good again. They will perhaps see 
cause to vote when the turn of the ballot 
marke their social standing for four years. 





Against women’s clubs in England we 
have grave charges. That they are fail- 
ures—financially. That they have been 
obliged to sell out toa Company-—- Limited 
—even though Duchesses were on their 
lists of members. That they weaken fam- 
ily life and disrupt the home—and so on, 
Studying these charges more closely, it 
appears that these were social clubs—like 
the ordinary men’s clubs—not at all the 
American idea of @ woman’s club, which 
exists mainly for study and for work. 

So the vast and growing body of our 
clubwomen need not mind if some clubs 
fail in England—it is not the kind of club 
nor the kind of failure we have here. In 
ours, speaking generally, isa very healthy 
upward tendency. They generally begin 
in hitherto clubless towns, either for 
charitable purposes or the improvement 
of the mind. Then, step by step, they 
grow, until we find the leading clubs all 
over the country taking active steps in 
civic study and civic improvement. 

The woman’s club in America is a school 
of citizenship, and of noble usefulness, 
May they increase daily! And they do. 


Incident to exactly the line of progress 


spoken of above, a split is reported in 


one large woman’s club, because the ma- 
jority decided to change the word ‘‘phil- 
anthropical”’ in their constitution to ‘‘so- 
ciological.”’ 
Some hadn’t grown to it, but most of 
them had, and the change was made. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 











RUSSIAN “RESPECT FOR WOMEN.” 

The current number of Free Russia 
gives a graphic account of the brutal 
treatment to which political prisoners, 
especially the women, are exposed on the 
way to Siberia. It says: 

Another trial soon to take place is that 
of the political exiles who were sent from 
Alexandrovsk to Yakutsk, under the con- 
voy of Sikorsky. That officer was so de- 
graded in his morals that even his fellow- 
officers had long since excluded him from 
their society, and refused to shake hands 
with him. He was just the man to con- 
vey defenceless political prisoners through 
the Siberian deserts. ‘The convoy offi- 
cer,’’ writes a correspondent to the Pos- 
lednie Izviestia, *‘behaved the whole time 
most arrogantly and insultingly to the 
party. He was constantly drunk and an- 
noying the young girls. The irritation 
of the ‘politicals’ towards this officer 
grew greater day by day.’”’ At the halt- 
ing place Manzurskoye, the party at- 
tempted to resist his petty persecutions. 
Then, at his order, the soldiers threw 
themselves upon the prisoners, beat them 
cruelly with the butt ends of their rifles, 
tied them all with ropes, flung them into 
the carts, and in this state dragged them 
for twelve miles to the next halting place. 
They were then unbound, but at one of 
the next stations a new conflict arose, 
during which a “‘political,’’ Lieberman, 
was wounded in the side with a bayonet, 
while another, a girl, Shinkazevskaya, 
was wounded in the arm. 

The journey was then continued in 
boats, and the officer became more and 
more insolent with regard to the women. 
At one of the halting places he ordered 
one of the young girls, Rebecca Weine- 
mann, to come to him in his cabin on 
some pretended business, As soon as she 
entered, Sikorsky locked the door, and 
began to make overtures to her. A strug- 
gle ensued, during which the girl man- 
aged to unlock the door and escape from 
the cabin. ‘*You should not have let me 
go alone,”’ she said, pale and trembling, to 
her companions. Even the soldiers of 
the convoy were indignant. The prison- 
ers then decided to guard the women’s 
quarters in turn, and, in case of necessity, 
to resort to arms, which they had secretly 
procured, 

In Wittim the ‘“‘politicals’’ managed to 





send two telegrams, one to Irkutsk, and 
another to St. Petersburg, informing the 
Government that the convoy officer was 
attempting to violate the women, and 


asking his removal. The non-commis- 
sioned officer of the convoy also tele- 
graphed to his superiors, making the 
same request, on the ground that Sikor- 
sky had been giving criminal orders. 

At the halting place Gerbinskaya, on 
the borders of the province of Yakutsk, 
the officer sent two soldiers to the ‘‘po- 
liticals,’’ with the order to bring Rebecca 
Weinnemann to him by force;in case of 
any resistance, to shoot the whole party; 
in case of resistance on the part of 
the girl herself, to strip her, beat her 
mercilessly, and bring ber to him. The | 
soldiers repeated their orders to the non- 
commissioned officer and the other sol- 
diers of the convoy, all of whom decided 
that the orders were not to be obeyed. 
When this was reported to Sikorsky, he 
said nothing and went to bed. In the 
night he got up and proceeded to the 
boat of the ‘‘politicals,’’ approached the 
part of it reserved for the women, and 
drew back the screen, intending to enter | 





among the sleeping women, At that mo- 
ment the ‘‘political,’’ Mark Minsky, who 
was then on guard outside the partition, 
fired at him with arevolver. The bullet 
struck Sikorsky in the forehead, and he | 
fell dead. 

One of the soldiers immediately fired at 
Minsky, wounding him in the ear. The 
noise roused another ‘‘political,’’ Schatz; 
he sprang from his hammock, but 4 

| 
| 


instantly killed by another bullet from a 
soldier’s rifle. The soldiers lost their 
heads at the sight of the dead body of 
their commander. They loaded their 
rifles, saying: ‘‘Now we must kill them 
all,’? and prepared to shoot. ‘It was I | 
that killed the officer,’’ said Minsky to | 
them; ‘‘shoot me alone ”’ At this critical | 
moment the sergeant interfered, and 
stopped the shooting. A fortnight later,*) 
the party, under the command of another | 
officer, arrived at Yakutsk. Minsky is 
now awaiting his trial. 





BRYCE ON WOMEN’S PROGRESS. 
East Boston, Nov. 14, 1904, 
Lditors Woman’s Journat: 

I asked Mr. James Bryce, after one of 
his recent lectures, what he considered 
the cause of the change in the position of 
women in England that he had spoken of 
as so marked and so important. He an- 
swered, ‘‘The increased interest in human 
rights.”’ 

I asked what the effect had been upon 
their care for their homes and their chil- 
dren. He answered, ‘‘No effect what- 
ever,” ; 

‘*What, not with all the political activ- 
ity there is among them?’’ I asked. 

‘*No,’”’ he said, “no effect whatever. 
That political activity is confined to a 
cqmparative few.’’ 

Could a good suffragist have answered 
differently? JENNY S. MERRICK. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


Out or Work. A Study of Employment 
Agencies; their Treatment of the Un- 
employed, and their Influence upon 
Homes and Business. By Frances A. | 
Kellor. New York and London: G. P. | 
Putnam’s Sons, 1904, 


This is one of the most valuable, be- 
cause practical, treatises ever published 
on the labor question in its bearing upon 
unemployed women and men. The an- 
thor, herself a Fellow of the College Set- 
tlements Association, in the summer of 
1902, planned an investigation of employ- 
ment agencies, advertisements for house- 
hold help, etc. It was suggested by in- 
formation of very gross abuses learned to 
exist by the author while conducting a | 
study of the women prisoners confined in 
the workhouse at Blackwell’s Island in | 
1901. This investigation was planned as | 
a special piece of research work in con- 
nection with the New York Summer 
School of Philanthropy, and was extended 
to the cities of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. In 1903 the author was called 
to New York City to make a special study 
of every agency, of which there are 732, 
because of the many abuses brought to 
the attention of Mr. James B. Reynolds, 
of the Bureau of Licenses. The investi- 
gation was instituted by the Women’s 
Municipal League of New York. To the 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of | 
that League, Miss Margaret D. Drier, is 
due the enactment of the new New York 
State law regarding Employment Agen- | 
cies, and much successful constructive | 
work which has been recently started. 

Nine investigators have been employed 
in this study. Part 1 describes the Intel- 
ligence offices. It details the experiences 
and problems of investigators, the places 
and people, their business conditions and | 
methods, their responsibility for immoral- 
ity and vice; and on the other hand it 
enumerates the serious hardships to which 
agencies are subjected. A frightful con- | 
dition exists, which annually ruins thou- 
sands of inexperienced and helpless wom- ; 
en and demoralizes both employers and 
employees. New movements and reme-'| 
dies are considered. The fault lies with 
three parties, the mistresses, the servants, 








| removal. 
| ity arise from various causes, and can be 
| removed by intelligent treatment. 
| injuries to the brain, exposure to heat and 


and the agencies, all of whom need re. 
formation. 

Part 2 considers employment agencies 
for men, professional, commercial, and 


| miscellaneous, free employment bureaus, 


and laws both State and municipal. 

We wish we had space to give our read. 
ers the startling and sorrowful details. [py 
order to procure the information, detect. 
ive methods had to be used. The inte]jj. 
gence offices distrusted and evaded inves. 
tigation of their methods. Miss Keilor 
found it necessary to personate appli. 
cants; sometimes she posed as an em ploy. 
er in search of help; sometimes as a ser. 
vant in search of employment. Paying 
her fee, she thus got an inside view of 
both mistresses and servants, and ingj. 
dentally of the agencies themselves. Thug 
she has been enabled to present the prob. 
lem from every point of view. The treat. 
ment of employees in some offices, even 
the best, is so brutal and humiliating that 
her increasing wonder is that servants are 
as good as they are. ‘We are absolutely 
sure we could not bave continued the 
rounds of these offices, seriously looking 
for work, as these women do, year after 
year, without becoming untruthful, dig. 
honest, impertinent, perhaps intemperate 
and immoral.’’ 

About three-fifths of the intelligence 
offices supply only household workers, 
and about the same percentage of em) loy- 
ers and employees use them. One oi! the 
factors is nationality. In New York the 
immigrant office is most common, and 
includes Jewish, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Polish, Russian, Austrian, German, S$ wed. 
ish, Irish, Danish, Negro, Chinese, Japan. 
ese, Greek, French, and Italian. Ameri. 


| can offices are run by Americans and sup. 


ply all nationalities, There is among them 
the widest conceivable range of character 
and equipment. One of the worst features 
is the existence of many that make a reg. 
ular business of entrapping girls into dis. 
orderly houses from which they find it 
difficult and often impossible to escape, 
while in a large majority no effort ig 
made to ascertain the character of the 
places to which the girls are sent. In 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
about 75 out of 100 employment agencies 
are not averse to sending women as em- 
ployees to questionable places, and from 
40 to 60 per cent. send them to such places 
as inmates, obtaining their consent when 
possible, but sending them even without 
the knowledge or consent of the victims, 
When offices receive from five dollars up- 
wards for girls furnished to such houses, 
and only fifty cents for honest employ- 
ment, evidence shows that many thou- 
sands of unsuspecting women are annual- 
ly sent to these houses of infamy. 

Boston agencies are said to be less cor- 
rupt in this respect, and more wary of 
strangers. They usually secure the con- 
sent of women to accept questionable em- 
ployment, ‘‘It is safe to say that here no 
stranger can secure girls openly for im- 
moral purposes as in other cities.”’ 

The whole subject of intelligence offices 
and employment agencies is treated in 
this work with sucb painstaking thor- 
oughness that it ought to be read and 
studied by every woman’s club and in 
every College Settlement. The knowledge 
of actual conditions must precede success- 
ful reforms, H. B. B. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. A Man- 
ual of the treatment of surgical and 
medical appliances in the absence of a 
physician. By Charles W, Dulles, M, D. 
Sixth Edition. Revised, Enlarged, and 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Co. 1904. Price, $1 net. 


In view of the many possibilities of acci- 
dent, illness, or emergency to which all 
are exposed, the information and sugges- 
tions contained in this manual are of great 
value. If carefully studied and memo- 
rized, many lives may be saved that would 
otherwise be lost. Obstructions to respir- 
ation by drowning, strangulation, suffoca- 
tion, choking, or pressure of foreign bod- 


| ies in the throat, require prompt action. 


Foreign bodies in eyes, nose and ear need 
Unconsciousness or insensibil- 


Fits, 


cold, electrical accidents, sprains, disloca- 
tions, fractures, wounds, railroad collis- 
ions, hemorrhages, poisonings, domestic 
accidents, and diseases often require im- 
mediate attention. Disinfectants prevent 
infection. All these possibilities require 
special treatment, which this book pre- 
scribes. It is not intended to take the 
place of a physician or surgeon, but in the 
absence of these, to take remedial meas- 
ures before it is too late. An intelligent 
study of this book in schools would be of 
great practical value, and would save 
many lives. It is simple, readable, and 
trustworthy. H. B, B. 


EZEKIEL CHEEVER, SCHOOLMASTER, BY 
Elizabeth Porter Gould. Introduction 
by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. Boston: 
The Palmer Uo, 1904. 


We have seldom seen a book that 80 
vividly brings before us the early history 
of New England as does this memoir of 
the old and beloved teacher who, for seven- 
ty years, taught in New Haven, Ipswich, 
Charlestown, and Boston. His long life 


| Of 93 years began in London, Eng)and, 


in 1614, In 1687, at the age of 23, he 
came to Boston, seven years only after its 
settlement. He was one of the famous 
little band who, in 1639, in Mr. Newman’s 
barn, signed the Compact” of the New 
Haven Colony. This fourth colony of 
New English Christians’ was said by Cot- 
ton Mather to have been formed ‘under 
the conduct of as Holy, as Prudent, and 
as Genteel persons as most that have evéer 
visited these Nooks of America.”’ ; 

Miss Gould has accumulated in this 
little volume a surprising wealth of early 
colonial lore. Her study of the career ° 
a singularly interesting man brings int? 
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yiew the very beginnings of New England 
society. The book is enriched by an ap- 

endix, and its contents are made doubly 
available by an excellent index. Its au- 
thor is by far the most painstaking and 


‘accomplished antiquarian compiler of New 


England annals. H. B. B. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD AND His RELATION 
7O THE THOUGHT OF OUR TIME. An 
Appreciation and a Criticism. By Wil- 
liam Starbutt Dawson, New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1904. 


Matthew Arnold, in addition to literary 
gifts and genius of a bigh order, was pre- 
eminently a censor of the mind and man- 
pers of the English people. ‘In the belief 
that a truer and more modified culture 
was the most urgent need of his people, 
he never wavered, and the zeal with which 
he strove to gain for this belief general 
recognition never abated.’’ Preéminently 
« scholar and a man of letters, literature 
was his proper medium, and through his 
writings he exerted a wide and most ele- 
yating influence. Naturally his path was 
not always a smooth one. Essentially 
Hellenic in temperament and training, he 
united with it a moral earnestness almost 
Hebraic. He risked prejudice, misunder- 
standing, and disfavor by attacking the 
dogmas of the churches, Yet, saturated 
with secular and classical learning, his 
heart ever found its home in the Bible. 
In his poem ‘*Rugby Chapel”’ he contrasts 
the “strenuous life’ of his time with 
something higher: 

What is the course of the life 

Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 

Here and there—eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are rajsed 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die,— 
Perish—and no one asks 

Who or what they have been. 
And there are some whom a thirst 
Ardent, unqnenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Arnold’s relation to culture, religion, 
and politics is finely analyzed in this 
thoughtful and appreciative volume, His 
philosophy of life, his views of the mission 
of education, of dogma, history, miracle, 
puritanism and nonconformity, of the 
State and the Church, of the science of 
government, of the political party system, 
of nationality and religion, are fully eluci- 


dated. It ought to be warmly welcomed. 
H. B. B. 
A Boox or Litrie Boys. By Helen 


Brown. With Illustrations. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1904. Price, $1. 


Twelve little boys, each with an inter- 
esting personality, go through a variety of 
experiences leading up in every case to a 
climax, It is hard to choose between 
these lively stories. ‘*The True History 
ofa Drum,” *‘Jimmy’s Speculation,” ‘A 
Tale of Old Shoes,’’ **The Luck of Hav 
ing Brothers,’’ ‘‘His First Dinner Party,’’ 
“An Incident of the Spanish War,’’ these, 
and as many more, will delight the young 
people and be a welcome Christmas gitt 
in every household, The beautiful paper 
and letter-text, for which the publishers 
are justly famous, make the outside as 
beautiful as the inside is attractive. 


H. B. B. 

A PionEER Doctor. A Story of the 

Seventies. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Boston: Richard D. Badger. 1904. 


A beautiful daugbter of kind parents, 
with all the advantages which wealth and 
culture can command, is fired with the 
desire to study medicine as a mears of 
carrying help and healing to the benighted 
women of Syria. So she becomes a medi- 
cal missionary. She graduates in Boston, 
and leaves her home to become a pioneer 
of civilization in the Orient, But not long 
alone; for her lover, Ralph, joios her, and 
for a time they enjoy the happiness of 
wedded love among their Arab neighbors. 
Then the pioneer pbysician dies, leaving 
her husband and child bereaved. But he 
carries on her work. His widowed sister 
joins him, and they see as never before 
the meaning of the words ‘“‘God is Love.’’ 

H. B. B. 


Wiit1aM HIckLine Prescott. By Rollo 
Ogden. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 


This is not designed to supplant Tick- 
nor’s Life of Prescott, but to complete 
and correct the picture of Prescott’s en- 
gaging personality, while giving a brief 
and connected account of his life and 
work. No more admirable fact has ever 
been recorded in the history of American 
literature than Prescott’s perseverance in 
his researches under the handicap of par- 
tial blindness. His success is shown by 
the continued call for the ‘‘Conquest of 
Mexico’’ sixty years after its publication. 
We commend this interesting biography 
to all lovers of history. H. B. B. 


PuysicAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN By 
JAPANESE MeEtHops. A Manual for 
use in Schools and at Home. By H. 
Irving Hancock. Illustrated by A. B. 
*-helan. New York and London: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, $1.25. 


Why should the Japanese system of 
physical training be taught to American 
Children? Because six weeks’ drill in 
“Jiu Jitsu’? will yield better results in 
Muscle, endurance, and agility than ten 
years of “light calisthenics.’’ When our 
Soldiers marched against Pekin in the 
summer of 1901, they were second among 
all the troops in point of endurance, while 
the Japanese were first and could out- 
march our men by fifty per cent. During 
the earlier weeks of hostility with Russia 


Japanese troops marched twenty-five miles 
a day in bitter winter weather. Our sol- 
diers could not have exceeded fifteen. 
All due to Japanese Jiu Jitsu. The course 
laid down in this volume is intended to 
take up aschool year. From twenty min- 
utes to half an hour daily is best; if not 
possible, at least on three days in each 
week. The exercises are the same for 
boys and girls, The preparation of this 
little volume has been long and arduous, 
No pains have been spared to place every 
essential of this admirable system of bod- 
ily training between its covers. It is 
hoped that the efforts will result in mak- 
ing the next generation stronger, more 
cheerful, healthier, and happier than the 
present one. H. B. B. 


FAVORITE GREEK Myrtus. By Lilian 
Stoughton Hyde. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1904, 


The beautiful stories embodied in the 
Greek mythology, will probably continue 
to be the delight of the world as long as 
the human race endures. Miss Hyde has 
done the children a great service in reviv- 
ing, in brief and simple form, these gems 
of classic literature which will never be 
outgrown. An excellent pronouncing and 
explanatory index is added. H. B. B. 


——_- _—_ > om 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It is not enough to be industrious; so 
are the ants, What are you industrious 
about?— Thoreau. 

An Austrian army surgeon has invented 
a narcotic bomb which can be fired from 
any gun, but will not explode when 
dropped among the soldiers. Itgives out 
gases which will make 200 men uncon- 
scious. 





The pygmies in the African village at 
the St. Louis Fair have fallen in love with 
the airships hovering over the grounds, 
and want to buy one to take home. They 
say it would be a great thing to hunt ele- 
phants from. 


A Spanish woman murdered her Ameri- 
can husband during the Spanish-American 
war, and was imprisoned. King Alfonso 
has just pardoned her. Her plea for 
clemency was that patriotism led her to 
commit the murder. 


Only three school] gardens were entered 
this year in competition for the awards 
made by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. But there are said to be twenty 
thousand school gardens in Minnesota 
alone. ‘‘Westward the star of Empire 
takes its way.” 


Miss Ella McMillan of Greeley won the 
diamond medal in the recent diamond 
medal contest of the Colorado W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. M. A. West of Colorado Springs won 
the gold medal in the gold medal contest. 
Miss Mabel Lynn of Kansas City lately 
won the diamond medal offered by the 
Kansas W. C, T. U. 


The Boston Globe devotes a leading edi- 
torial to the objectionable clause in the 
Statehood bill. It says of the women who 
protest: ‘These energetic and sensible 
women should win their case, because 
their argument is based on sound reason- 
ing. While there may be many persons 
who do not believe in the enfranchisement 
of women, it is inconceivable that they 
approve of classing them with criminals 
and illiterates.’’ 


The Boston Transcript says of the ob- 
jectionable clause in the Statehood bill: 
‘It is clumsily constructed in its prohibi- 
tions and exceptions, and to an impartial 
critic it must seem like a direct affront to 
half of our population, and that by no 
means the worse half. It continues to 
group disqualifications in such a way as 
to be grossly humiliating to an element in 
our society that at the least is the equal 
of any other element. If Congress wants 
to continue stiff-necked on this matter let 
it, but it should at least cease to be in- 
sulting.”’ 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is entirely within its province 
and absolutely right in its protest against 
such proposed legislation (the Statehood 
bill), and in requesting from every wo- 
man’s association in the country its own 
protest. To forbid the franchise to wom- 
en is in itself a gross injustice, the worse 
because continuing so long, into an age 
when women are factors in every business 
and every calling; and if the exception be 
allowed that they are not soldiers, that is 
really one more reason why they should 
have the ballot which may block the way 
to war, now growing so easy in our new 
development of barbarism. And to add 
to the injury of our laws the insult of 
such a classification should not be possi- 
ble in this age of the world.—Springfield 
Republican. 


Dr. Eastman, who has been asked by 
President Roosevelt to re-name the Indians 
when necessary, said in his talk tothe T wen- 
tieth Century Club last week that their 
names were generally translated into Eng- 
lish by French priests who did not fully 
understand either English or the Indian 
tongue, and hence are eften incorrect. 
The name translated ‘‘Young man afraid 
of his horses,’’ for instance, really means, 





“Young man whose charger frightens 





the enemy,” and there are many similar 
cases. Again, the nickname given an In- 
dian by rough white traders is often un- 
complimentary and often indecent; and 
in some cases this nickname has been 
put on the man’s government title to his 
land, or other official papers. Of course 
in such cases it should be corrected. Dr. 
Eastman’s talk was a revelation to the club 
of how interesting an address by an edu- 
cated Ifdian gentleman can be. 


-_—-—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DANDY AND THE AXE. 

Dandy was a little dog who lived with 
his mistress in a New York apartment 
flat up two flights of stairs. They in- 
dulged in the luxury of an open wood fire 
in cool weather, and Dandy was the errand 
boy who brought wood from the cellar 
when necessary. 

One day Mrs. Scott, his mistress, dis- 
covered she had no wood, so she said, 
‘Dandy, go down cellar and bring me a 
stick of wood.”’ (He usually brought one 
stick ata time, and travelled up and down 
stairs until the wood-box was replen- 
ished.) 

Away went Dandy as gay as a lark, but 
only to appear in a few minutes with a 
very doleful air and without any wood. 

“Why, Dandy,’’ said Mrs. Scott, ‘did 
you hear me? I said bring up some wood.” 

Down stairs went the little doga second 
time, and soon Mrs. Scott heard a noise 
as of something being pulled or dragged 
across the cellar floor. Going herself to 
investigate, she found the little dog at the 
foot of the cellar stairs with the axe, the 
handle of which was in his mouth, and he 
was trying his best to carry it up the 
stairs to her, to show her there was no 
wood cut. 

This is atrue story, and may be vouched 
for.—Christian Endeavor World. 


_—o- ed 


HUMOROUS. 


Even a postage stamp is no good if it 
gets stuck on itself.— Philadelphia Record, 


As the elusive Indian quarterback, Lib- 
by, was brought to earth after a long run 
in Saturday’s game, an exhilarated indi- 
vidual in front of me yelled out: ‘Kill 
him, kill him, his father chased me three 
days across the plains!’’— Boston Record. 


Benham—I believe a woman can love 
two men at the same time. 

Mrs. Benham—If she’s.a married woman 
she has to try to. 

Renham—W hat do you mean? 

Mrs Benham—She has to try to love her 
husband, and he isn’t the same man when 
they have company that he is when they 
haven’t, 


President Hadley of Yale was to lecture 
inacity some distance away. His train 
was late in arriving, and he was earnestly 
concentrating his mind on the address he 
was to deliver. Jumping into a cab he 
handed the driver $2 and shouted, *-Drive 
fast!’’ The horse started off with a plunge, 
going up one street and down another, 
Finally the professor stuck his head out 
of the window and asked: ‘Are we nearly 
there, cabby?’’ ‘*Damfino, mister,’’ was 
the astonishing reply. ‘Where did you 
want to go?”’ 


‘“‘When I was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia,’’ said Surgeon-General 
Rixey of tbe navy, ‘tan old man named 
Tom Crabbe cleaned my boots and ran my 
errands. Tom one morning came into 
my room in excitement. ‘My daughter, 
sir,’ he said, ‘thas a baby. A fine child. 
Twelve pounds!’ 

“**When was it born?’ said I, 

:** *This morning,’ answered Tom. 

‘**Is it a boy or a girl?’ 

***Do you know, sir,’ he said, ‘I forgot 
in the excitement to find out whether I 
was a grandfather or a grandmother!’ ”’ 


The Kansas City Star tells of a guest at 
a city hotel who asked to be ealled at 
3.30. The landlord had no alarm clock, 
but he called the guest promptly. The 
man turned over and said lazily: ‘‘Oh, I 
guess I’ll let that train go and sleep till 
7.”’ “No ye won’t either!’ shouted the 
landlord, and emphasized his remarks by 
shooting three or four shots into the floor. 
‘*T sat up all night to get you up on time, 
and you’re going to get up or I'll know 
the reason why!’ There’ was an ample 
persuasiveness about the way he said it, 
and the guest got up and caught his train. 


Tipp—There are ten thousand unmar- 
ried women in that town. 

Topp—I am surprised. 

Tipp—You wouldn't be if you had seen 
them. 


The lady editor perused 
This sparkling paragraph; 

At first she frowned, then seemed amused, 
Then gave a quiet laugh. 

To gently curb such witlings, who 
W ould ridicule their betters, 

She broke the final word in two, 
And added two more letters. 

Thus Tipp’s concluding repartee, 
Corrected by her pen, 

Would read like this: “You wouldn’t be 
If you had seen... ... i 

-- Congregationalist. 








YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a companion, or to make herself gen- 
— useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
said to ‘‘fit in well’ almost anywhere. Would 

refera poe where she could do some benevo- 
ent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





The Century 


There is always one by which 
the rest are measured. In the mag- 
azine world, that one has always 


been and is to-day THe Century. 





Ask writers where their best produc- | 


tions are first offered; ask editors | 


J 
which magazine they would rather | 
conduct; ask public men where arti- | 


cles carry most influence; ask artists 


where they would prefer to be 
represented; ask the public what 
magazine is the first choice among 
people of real influence, and the 


answer to each question is the same: 
“THe Century.” Are you going to 
have the best in tgos? 


The new volume of THE 


CENTURY begins’ with 
November. Yearly sub- $ 
scription - - - - + = - 4.00 


_ A year’s subscription and 
the twelve numbers of the 
preceding year — complete 
serials, novels, stories, Jack 
London’s *“*The Sea Wolf,” 
Dr. Mitchell’s ‘Youth of 
Washington,”’ etc., etc., — 
back numbers and subscrip- 


tion for coming year - - - $5.00 
THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





‘Give me the 


eo 99 
Remi ngton 
says the experienced buyer 
Remington 


Typewriter Co. 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 





Boston Salesrooms: 
$1 Franklin Street. 








WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; postpaid. AJso our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Lirr.e Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P< blished Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 








Bornp VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 
The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Womar 
Suffrage Association. 








Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Aunual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 


catalogue, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 


| 2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Leiephone 435-4 Tremont. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 





Re-organized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VIDA 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zéaland, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you wan! 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economicg] food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 


It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 











BOSTON, NOVEMBER 2, 1904. 
SUBSORIPTION : 

First Year on trial 7. - $1.50 
Six months - - oe” & - - 1.256 
Single copies - - - : 05 
Three months on trial - 25 
Club rate - - ° ° 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Morrison, Business Manager Ady. Dep’t. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NURSERIES OF CRIME. 

Under the present systems of prison 
discipline in Illinois and some other States, 
men and women convicted of offences are 
being ruined in health and in character 
at the instance of short-sighted and 
selfish trades-unions. Instead of being 
employed in useful and remunerative labor 
under proper conditions, instructed in 
mechanical and farming industry, and 
thereby enabled, after their terms expire, 
to earn an honest living, a law has recent- 
ly been enacted in Illinois providing that 
convicts in prisons of that State shall not 
be employed in any kind of labor except 
such as pertains to the maintenance of 
the prisons. 

The New Orleans Picayune says: ‘The 
result is that the prisoners are locked up 
in their cells most of the time without 
employment, and are rapidly being driven 
to insanity, il] health and to mutiny. The 
Chicago Journal reports concerning the 
prison at Joliet, in which 1,400 men are 
confined, that idleness is driving convicts 
insane. 

‘‘Prisoners are beseeching Warden Mur- 
phy for work. 

“Convicts spend twenty-one hours a 
day in cells seven feet long and four feet 
wide. 

“Sickness is frequent and consumption 
on the increase. 

“The men have become surly, sullen 
and vicious. 

“Most of the convicts sit in their cells 
all day in a frame of mind that leads from 
crankiness to absolute madness. 

“The authorities dare not let the men 
out to walk in the yard for fear of mutiny. 
The prisoners are marched to meals in 
the lock-step, and back to their cells in 
thesame way. To allow them out in the 
prison-yards in any other way, according 
to the prison officials, would bring about 
a penitentiary mutiny instantly, The 
desperate men in Joliet would not hesi- 
tate at murder or any other crime to free 
themselves from idleness as well as im- 
prisonment. 

“This law was made in the interest of 
the labor unions. The prison authorities 
declare that it creates the very worst con- 
ditions to which prisoners have ever been 
exposed in a civilized country.” 

Bad as are conditions of contract labor 
and chain-gangs in some of our Southern 
States, they can hardly be worse than 
those which prevail where convicts are 
prevented by law from systematic em- 
ployment. It is forever true that 

‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

The evils of this law might be evaded by 
attaching a big farm to the prison, and 
allowing the convicts to raise the grain 
and vegetables for their own support. 
This was done with success in a woman’s 
prison in another State. 

Let Illinois women of brains and inge- 
nuity come to the rescue of these unfor- 
tunate prisoners by devising ways in 
which they may be employed without 
their prison-made goods competing in the 
market with goods made by free labor. 
If that can be arranged, the hostility of 
the trade unions will be allayed. The 
present law is unjustifiable and odious. 

H. B. B. 


=_-—— 


AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


Newspaper despatches from Budapest, 
Hungary, say: 

The Lower House of the Hungarian Par- 
liament yesterday passed Premier Tisza’s 
motion altering for a year the standing 
orders of the House so as to allow after- 
noon sittings from four to nine, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary morning sessions, 
with the object of overcoming obstruc- 
tion and expediting public business. The 
entire Opposition had previously left the 
House singing the Kossuth hymn, Francis 
Kossuth having declared that the Hunga- 
rian Opposition would never agree to such 
an illegal proceeding. The Lower House 





resumed its sittings at four o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon. Count Apponyi, the 
leader of the Opposition, declared that 
the sitting was illegal and that his party 
were there under protest, merely to exer- 
cise control. 

The session lasted until ten o’clock at 
night, with evidences of rising temper. 
Then Premier Tisza, in a speech dealing 
with obstruction, declared there was no 
choice between abandoning the nation to 
its fate or putting an end to this comedy. 
President of the Chamber De Perczel, in 
the midst of increasing disorder, then 
tried to put to a vote the motion dealing 
with obstruction, but was met with howis 
of derision and screams of passionate pro- 
testation. Deputy Rakosi handed the 
President a paper demanding that the 
sitting be closed, and on the refusal of the 
President to accept the paper, Rakosi 
threatened him with a pair of scissors. 
Many members hurried to President De 
Perczel’s assistance. Seats, books, and 
inkpots were hurled at Perczel, and in- 
sulting epithets were freely employed. 
The opposing parties were hardly pre 
vented from indulging in fisticuffs, Final- 
ly the President read the royal rescript 
proroguing the House, and the sitting 
closed with scenes of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

Suppose this had happened at a meeting 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. How the papers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific would have made merry 
over it, and held it up as proof that wom- 
en are too excitable to vote! The act of 
the deputy who threatened the President 
with a pair of scissors would certainly 
have been spoken of as peculiarly femi- 
nine, A. 8. B. 


-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Eva Booth has been appointed 
commander of the Salvation Army in 
America, to succeed Commander Booth 
Tucker. She has had charge for the last 
eight years of the Army’s work in Can- 
ada. 


Miss Bonnie Ruth Warren, evangelistic 
deaconrfess, will spend the next few 
months in Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 
The Central Christian Advocate says: 
‘‘Any pastor desiring her services as an 
evangelist, to take entire charge of meet- 
ings, or to assist in special services, will! 
please address her in care of Mrs, Isaiah 
McDowell, No. 400 South Ninta Street, 
Salina, Kan.’’ The M. E. Church does not 
yet ordain women, but it is willing to let 
them do most of the work of a minister, 
if they will do it without the name. 


-_--_ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, President 
of the Association of Spanish-American 
War Nurses, arrived at San Francisco, 
Nov. 16, from Manila. Dr. McGee 
offered her services to the Japanese gov- 
ernment, and for half a year has been 
caring for sick and wounded Japanese and 
Russians in the Mikado’s hospitals and 
aboard the imperial hospital-ships. 


-_—-- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

‘*Lantern day”’ was lately celebrated at 
Bryn Mawr. It marks the formal initia- 
tion of the entering class into college. 
The lantern has long been the college 
emblem. It gives the name to the annual 
college magazine, appears on the college 
pin and as the crest of the new college 
seal; and on the evening of the day when 
the Freshmen receive the cap and gown, 
each is given a lantern by a Sophonrre. 

At night the two classes assembled sep 
arately, and advanced to meet in front of 
Denbigh Hall, the Freshmen in silence and 
darkness, the Sophomores with green lan- 
terns burning and light blue ones unlit 
for 1903, singing ‘‘Pallas Athene.’’ The 
unseasonable snow-fall, while it did not 
add to the students’ comfort, gave a novel 
and charming effect to the black-robed 
line as it passed with its wavering lights 
across the wintry spaces of the campus, 
After the presentation, the Freshmen 
sang their class song, composed by Miss 
Myra Elliot, marched through the college 
halls, and finally gathered again under 
Pembroke arch to sing all the former lan- 
tern and college songs, closing with ‘*Thou 
Gracious Inspiration,” 

The next morning it is the custom for 
the Freshmen to march to chapel in cap 
and gown. President Thomas this year 
made the occasion impressive by a brief 
speech on the meaning of the symbols 
with which they had just been invested, 
She told the girls that the cap and gown, 
copied from those worn by Oxford schol- 
ars, were the sign of their entrance into 
the world of students, particularly into 
the body of Bryn Mawr students. That 
title, which already means a great deal, 
she hoped might mean still more in fu- 
ture, It now stands for intellectual hon- 
esty, for reason rather than intuition, for 
tolerance, for respect, for learning. She 
emphasized their responsibility as women 
by whom the scholarship of women would 
be judged. The mereassumption of the cap 
and gown would not confer the qualities 
of a scholar; the value of the symbol was 





its admonition to constant and earnest 
effort. She closed with a reference to 
the symbolic value of the lantern, and to 
the happy faculty of communities for fos- 
tering graceful traditions that would 
never have occurred toindividuals. Thus 
the giving of lanterns, originally intend- 
ed, it was said, to light newcomersthrough 
the mazes of the group system, had been 
perpetuated long after the group system 
of studies, by its adoption in a number of 
other institutions, had ceased to be re- 
garded as an intellectual stumbling- block. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Civic Improvement 
League of Kalamazoo, Mich., photographs 
unclean spots in the city, and sends copies 
of the photographs to the owners. If the 
places are not promptly cleaned up, the 
photographs are exhibited, with the 
owners’ names, 





A lady writes from acity in Missouri: 
‘*‘We have a woman’s club of 300 members 
which might be a power in our city. To- 
day the Shakespeare class was very large, 
while a recent lecture by one of our lead- 
ing lawyers on the Legal Status of Wom- 
en in Missouri was attended by a mere 
handful of women, Yet there is room 
for encouragement, for four or five years 
ago the subject of suffrage for women 
could not be mentioned in the club, and 
the audacious member would have been 
dropped like a hot coal. Now quite a 
sprinkling, 80 to speak, of the number 
will support anyone who ventures to 
espouse the cause.”’ 


The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club will 
hold a conference on the ‘‘Need of Nurses 
in the Public Schools,’' Nov. 28, at 8 P. 
M., in the rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, 2 Ashburton Place. Mrs. Lina L. 
Rogers, Supervising School Nurse of New 
York City, will make the principal ad- 
dress. Dr. Durgin, chairman of the Bos- 
ton Board of Health, and others will take 
part in the discussion. This will be a 
meeting of much interest, on an important 
subject. There should be a large attend- 
ance. 





————_ ———— 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL AT THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


BY MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 

The appropriation made at the Execu- 
tive at Dresden for the representation of 
the Council at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition was so small that, as in 1893 
at the Columbian, and in 1901 at the Pan- 
American, the International was obliged 
to rely to a great extent upon the hospi- 
tality of the National Council of the 
United States, 

In response to an invitation sent by 
President Francis to the National Coun- 
cil, acommittee charged with its repre- 
sentation was formed at New Orleans in 
March, 1903, with Mrs. Lillian M. Hollis- 
ter, the treasurer of the Council, as chair- 
man. At the next Executive of the Coun- 
cil, held at Indianapolis in February, 1904, 
Mrs. Hollister reported that her commit- 
tee had formed a local committee consist- 
ing of one representative of each of the 
national organizations affiliated with the 
National Council, having a numerous 
membership in St. Louis, and that Mrs. 
Carrie R. Sparklin was the chairman, 
Mrs. Hollister endeavored to awaken the 
interest of the Council to an adequate 
representation at St. Louis during the 
Exposition, and as a consequenee the Ex- 
ecutive voted to hold a session in St. 
Louis in the week of October including 
the 25th and 26th, as these dates had been 
assigned by the Commissioners in charge 
of the Exposition Congresses to the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States and to the International Council 
respectively. Mrs. Hollister was instruct 
ed to make the local arrangements, and to 
assure the authorities that Congress Hall 
would be used on the two days specified 
for public meetings, the first in the inter- 
est of the National and the second in the 
interest of the International Council. 

I, being then president of the Interna- 
tional Council, and having been author- 
ized by the International Executive to 
have charge of International Council in- 
terests at the Exposition, agreed to pre- 
side over an International meeting on Oct. 
26. At the February Executive, prepara- 
tions for the Quinquennial in Berlin took 
precedence of every other consideration, 
and nothing further was done excepting 
to notify Mrs. Carrie R. Sparklin that on 
my return from Europe I would send the 
banners, flags, etc., of the International 
to the St. Louis Council Headquarters, 
and in the meantime furnish the Head- 
quarters with such literature as would en- 
able foreign visitors to get some idea of 
the Council work. So many of the most 
active Council workers were going abroad 
that, aside from the maintenance of Head- 
quarters, it seemed as if little could be 
done for either the National or Interna- 
tional Councils excepting by such formal 





representation and care-taking as would 
be gratuitously rendered by Mrs. Spark- 
lin’s committee. 

It will, however, be remembered that 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, who had been 
unanimously elected as one of the dele- 
gates to represent the National at the 
Quinquennial of the International and 
had taken passage on the Friedrich der 
Grosse, at the last moment, hearing of the 
degree to which vice was running un- 
checked at the Exposition, and of the un- 
precedented danger to which young wom- 
en were there exposed, changed her plans, 
and instead of going to Europe established 
herself at the Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Council in the Woman’s Anchorage 
on the Exposition grounds. By all who 
were present at the business meeting in 
Berlin, at which the president announced 
this decision of Mrs. Barrett’s, it will be 
remembered with what enthusiasm her 
course was approved, The adoption of 
the resolution committing the Interna- 
tional Council not only to the suppression 
of the White Slave Traffic but to active 
opposition to social vice under whatever 
guise, and to the sturdy maintenance of 
the common moral standard for men and 
women, was the most emphatic testimony 
that the Executive could give of its ap- 
proval of the work which would be done 
by Mrs. Barrett during the summer. To 
the practical work done at the Anchorage, 
although done under the auspices only of 
the National Council, and by that mem- 
ber of the National Council Executive 
who is herself the representative in the 
Council of the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion, an international aspect has of neces- 
sity been given. 

Upon my return from Europe I sent to 
Mrs, Sparklin all of the banners, flags, 
etc., which in Berlin decorated the walls 
of Beethoven Saal in Philharmonie, 

As all the American Council women 
know, the National Executive, in compli- 
ance with the views of its president, de- 
cided to cancel its date with the Exposi- 
tion Congress Board, and also to hold no 
Executive Session in St. Louis. I did not 
feel that this decision could affect my re- 
sponsibility to the Executive of the Inter- 
national. Mrs. Barrett and Mrs. Spark- 
lin, who were on the ground and knew 
the situation, thought it of the utmost 
importance that Council meetings should 
be held in St. Louis. Therefore, I went 
down to speak for Internationalism in 
Congress Hall on Oct. 26, the date so long 
reserved for us. 

Unfortunately, the lateness of my train 
compelled a tardy arrival at the Hall. 
Almost the first person I met was Mrs. 
Hannah G. Solomon, who eagerly told me 
that two of the shifting audiences which 
characterize expositions had already come 
to hear me and gone, but that a third was 
arriving, and I must not fail to carry out 
the program. Perhaps the best proof 
that the meeting was necessary and that 
people were interested was that, although 
it lasted over two hours, many came press- 
ing in from other halls, but not one per- 
son left. At its conclusion it was hur- 
riedly arranged that Conferences in behalf 
of Internationalism should be held at the 
Headquarters at the Woman’s Anchorage 
on each of the three following days. 

The Anchorage—what is it? A build- 
ing of no mean proportions, if not appar- 
ently reduced by the fact that it is just 
across from the Hall of Varied Industries, 
one of the largest and most magnificent 
of the Exposition buildings, It is a two- 
story house surrounded on three sides by 
a broad veranda upon which the rooms on 
the first floor welcomingly open. On the 
first floor is an entrance hall, and on 
either side very large parlors, one being 
the headquarters of the National and In- 
ternational Councils of Women, and the 
other of the King’s Daughters. Fortu- 
nately, in view of all the good that has re- 
sulted from the decision, Mrs. Sparklin 
early decided that, inasmuch as the Coun- 
cil was to do little practical work in St. 
Louis, she would grant space in the build- 
ing to organizations outside of the Coun- 
cil as well as within it. The conspicuous 
place of honor, the entrance hall, is hung 
with the banners and flags of the Inter- 
national Council. The rooms, large and 
small, elsewhere, up stairs and down, are 
covered with banners, portraits, mottoes, 
statistical tables, etc., indicating numer- 
ous lines of work. The Anchorage itself 
is a veritable beehive of activity. On one 
side of the broad entrance hall is.a parlor 
assigned.to the National Council, of whose 
twenty-four affiliated organizations seven 
have used it during the Exposition months 
to propagate their doctrines and extend 
their activities. Several of these organ- 
izations have largeand handsome quarters 
in Fraternity Hall, but I was told by many 
workers that, so far as actual benefit de- 
rived was concerned, even to the organ- 
izations which had larger quarters else- 
where, most of their propaganda work 
had been done at the Anchorage. 

This building is beautifully situated 
just within the main entrance of the Ex- 
position Grounds, and only a step from 
Station No. 1 of the Intra-Mural Line. It 
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is, therefore, really the most accessible 
place on the grounds. Naturally, owing 
to Mrs. Barrett's presence, the Nationa] 
Council Headquarters has been closely 
identified in the public mind with the 
work of the Florence Crittenden Mission 
but it would be a great mistake to sup. 
pose that the Anchorage has been visited 
only by those interested in that particular 
work, It has been, indeed, a Life-Saving 
Station, so far as that work is concerned 
and nothing more nor better could be de. 
sired by any one than to be a “‘life-saver.” 
I was, at first, surprised and much de. 
lighted to see how familiar all circles of 
people whom I met were with the Anchor. 
age. The surprise wore off as my ifre- 
quent visits during my short stay at the 
Exposition gave me an opportunity to see 
how practical, helpful and gracious is the 
service rendered there. The representa- 
tives of the King’s Daughters, of the Bap. 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, of the w, 
C. T. U., and of the college fraternities 
which include such an enormous member. 
ship of young women, constitute a sort of 
unofficial committee for welcoming every 
one who calls, and giving to every one the 
information which she desires. Over and 
over I was told by women that the An. 
chorage had been more useful than any 
Information Bureau on the grounds, and 
no doubt it is true that, to many thousands 
of women not members of any of the or- 
ganizations which have had their collec. 
tive headquarters within it, the Anchor. 
age has during the past months offered a 
‘“noonday rest’? whose gratefulness will 
never be forgotten. While women are 
resting, they talk, and the attendants 
have used this opportunity to interest 
them in the organizations in which they 
are themselves interested. 

The first Conference at the Anchorage 
was held on Oct. 27, and was devoted to 
the exposition of the National Council; 
my second, on Oct. 27, to an explanation 
of Local Council work; my third, on Oct, 
29, was devoted exclusively to the Inter. 
national aspect of the ‘*Council Idea”’ and 
movement. The meetings too were truly 
international, since the Councils of far- 
away Argentina, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
were represented, as well as those less re- 
mote of Germany, of France, and of Great 
Britain. With the exception of Argen- 
tina, these were not officially represented, 
but Mrs, Eccleston brought to the meeting 
a letter from Sefiora Alvina Van Praet De 
Salas, delegating her to represent the Ar- 
gentine Council at any Council meetings 
which might be held under the auspices 
of the International at the Exposition, 
Mrs. Eccleston was accompanied by two 
charming native Argentine women, both 
of whom, like herself, are members of the 
Executive of the Argentine Council. 

The ladies of Bulgaria and Hungary are 
the wives of the Consuls General of those 
countries in the United States. Their 
husbands are both Commissioners at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Madame 
E. L. Czolfskzy had been ardently inter- 
ested in the Bulgarian Council, and could 
not believe that it had not been officially 
represented at Berlin. Over and over she 
told me that she knew the Bulgarian 
Council bad sent an official delegate to 
the Quinquennial. 

Madame Dessewfly von Csernek, whose 
husband has had long experience in for- 
eign service, expects soon to return to her 
own country, and she made a charming 
little speech in commendation of the 
Council work, saying that, so far as her 
own country was concerned, she knew the 
movement had interested Hungary’s best 
women, 

Several of the Commissioners of foreign 
countries were present at this meeting, 
chiefly those of South and Central Ameri- 
can States and of Mexico. They all de- 
plored the great distances which make it 
so difficult for the women of their respec- 
tive countries to attend Executives, Tri- 
ennials, Quinquennials, etc. 

The Commissioner from Argentina was 
enthusiastic in his recognition of what the 
National Council of his own country has 
accomplished, and I was much interested 
in learning from him the following bis- 
toric incident, which [ had not before 
known. 

It seems that two years ago, when a re- 
bellion arose in the neighboring State of 
Uruguay, those at the head of the Argen- 
tine government thought that by visit- 
ing Uruguay in a friendly manner they 
might prevent the threatened war. The 
Argentine government, therefore, au- 
thorized a committee to represent it in 
this voluntary mediation, and at the same 
time invited the Nationa! Council of Wom- 
en of Argentina to name a committees of 
women to accompany the government 
committee in their friendly mission to 
this neighboring State. The Council ac- 
cepted this invitation, and three Council 
women accompanied the representatives 
of the government, and with them visited 
the camps of the generals who were lead- 
ing the insurgent army. While they did 
not secure the peaceful adjustment which 
they sought, this was, indeed, a remarka- 
ble manifestation of the influence of the 
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.Council of Argentina. Certainly the desire 


of the Argentine government to asso- 
ciate representatives of the Council with 
its own in a mission of this kind ought to 
encourage womeneverywhere. No doubt 
there are many governments which think 
of Argentina as a rather undeveloped 
State, but this attests an enlightenment 
which arrogant and boastful nations may 
well emulate. 

The foreign ladies and the foreign com- 
missioners present all united in expressing 
the conviction that war will be replaced 
by arbitration only as women become 
more educated and more conscious of 
their responsibility for public conditions. 

Everywhere has been told the beautiful 
story of how, when the treaty of peace 
was signed between Argentina and Chili, 
instead of a fortress, a statue of Christ 
was erected on their boundary line. We 
were told by the ladies of the Argentine 
Council that when this statue was erected 
the Council was asked to name a represen- 
tative to accompany the Committee hav- 
ing in charge its placement. The invita- 
tion was declined only because the jour- 
ney was so difficult that it was thought 
that women could not make it; but the 
Council held a solemn celebration of the 
event, 

I do not feel like closing this letter 
without special mention of Mrs. Baird, 
who really, in the service of the Florence 
Crittenden Mission and as its representa- 
tive at the Anchorage, has practically 
been the hostess for the entire building, 
and for all of the organizations within the 
National Council, as well as for the Inter- 
national. There emanate from her an in- 
fluence and atmosphere of home which 
have been grateful to visitors of all na- 
tions, all stations and all creeds. 

Praise of Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett was 
on every tongue—all the officials of the 
Exposition know her work, commission- 
ers know it, editors and journalists know 
it, and all know only to approve. 

Mrs. Carrie S. Sparklin’s service, like 
much unpaid and unrecognized social ser- 
vice, is of the highest order. Mrs. Spark- 
lin has been obliged to take all responsi- 
bility in the matter. She secured the 
house, fitted it up, furnished it, divided 
it, assigned the different parts to different 
organizations, and made a plan which, 
could it have been executed, would have 
been invaluable, She wished to have a 
body of hostesses, composed of one mem- 
ber from each organization affiliated with 
the National Council. Her idea was that 
each should be in charge of affairs at the 
Anchorage for two weeks; that each 
should be present as the representative 
of the Council, not of her particular or- 
ganization; it being originally understood 
that each organization which hung its 
banners and placed its literature at the 
Anchorage for distribution, should also 
have a desk and a personal representative. 
Mrs. Sparklin’s energy, conscientiousness, 
generosity and grace adapt her perfectly 
to be the chairman of such an important 
com mittee. 

The only regret is that all the circum. 
stances could not have been as well known 
months ago as they are now, at nearly the 
close of the Exposition. Mrs. Barrett and 
Mrs. Sparklin have worked together so 
harmoniously that they have practically 
formed a Council committee, and al- 
though, bad the opportunity been appreci- 
ated and used, the results might have been 
much larger, by their work an immeas 
urable impulse has been given to the 
growth both of our National Council and 
of that mighty force which at present, so 
far as women are concerned, has its best 
incarnation in the International Council, 
that force which we call ‘‘International- 
ism.’’ 

Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 5. 1904. 
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TWO VIEWS OF MRS. GILMAN. 





A Canadian correspondent’ writes; 
“Please let a few of your Montreal read- 
ers say that they have read with interest 
Mrs. Gilman’s article in the JouRNAL of 
Oct. 29. While it contains grains of truth, 
and is undeniably clever, it is also one- 
sided, and so emphatic in its extreme 
views as to be almost unwomanly; and we 
are glad to notice that it is so delight- 
fully counterbalanced by those bright 
verses entitled ‘Her Insignificance,’ by S. 
E. Kizer, on page 350. According to Henry 
Seton Merriman, there is a difference be- 
tween a manly woman and a womanly 
Woman, and Mrs. Gilman undoubtedly 
belongs to the former class.’’ 

A prominent Boston artist writes: ‘*The 
Capital article in this week’s WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, ‘Japan’s Reserves,’ should be 
translated into Japanese and sent to 
Japan, to gain entrance, if possible, in one 
of the best-known publications there. 
And I should like to pay for the same,”’ 





The fair at the Perkins Institute in aid 
of blind women cleared about $1,000. 
Among the articles sold was a bamboo 
Silver-mounted cane‘sent by Mrs. Roose- 
Veit, 





MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 





(Continued from First Page.) 


During the Civil War, when colored 
regiments were formed, she was secretary 
of a commission to furnish them with 
comforts. They gave Col. Robert G. 
Shaw’s black regiment a flag bearing 
David Scott’s picture of a Christian War- 
rior. 

For ten years she was secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society; and the certifi- 
cate of every teacher sent out by it bore 
her official signature. The opposition 
was strong. A society for educating the 
Negroes in Maryland was started by 
Judge Bond and others. “When they 
sent out a circular appealing to the 
churches to joinin this ‘Christian work,’ ”’ 
writes Mrs. Cheney, ‘‘the Jews were the 
first, and I think, save possibly the Uni- 
tarians, the only ones to respond, and 
hoped to be allowed to help, though not 
Christians. They had an excellent school 
in Baltimore and many of the country 
towns, and were unfailing friends of the 
Negroes.’’ Mrs. Cheney always regarded 
her labors for the freedmen’s schools as 
the most interesting and fruitful work of 
her life. Her young daughter Margaret 
went with her when she visited the 
schools, and was the centre of much affec- 
tionate admiration. 

Mrs, Cheney was active in aiding the 
Women’s Medical College, and in found- 
ing the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, She was its secretary from 
1862 to 1887, and its president until two 
years ago. The beautiful hospital will be 
her lasting monument, Last summer its 
directors gave a reception in honor of her 
80th birthday. Miss Helen P. Kimball, 
the president, spoke of Mrs. Cheney’s de- 
votion to every good cause, and added: 
“She has been interested especially in the 
movement for justice to women, and it 
was largely for that reason that she be- 
came the founder of this hospital—in or- 
der that here the young women doctors 
might have the same chances as their 
brotbers.’’ 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton said: ‘‘She has 
both reached up to the divine, and bent 
down to the lowly. How many she has 
befriended, not only the slaves, and the 
old soldiers, but humble aspirants for 
literary and artistic honors, to whom she 
has so often lent a helping hand, In the 
New England Women’s Club we have al- 
ways looked to her for counsel and guid- 
ance,”’ 

Mrs. F. B. Sanborn also referred to her 
work in the New England Women’s Club, 
“that pillar of light in the early twilight 
of woman’s emancipation,’’ and paid high 
tribute to her practical wisdom. 

Rev. C. G. Ames said to her: ‘It has 
been said that the hospita! and the club 
hold the first and second places in your 
heart. But I feel as if I had had a glimpse 
into your heart, and found it full of pigeon- 
holes, of which these are only two; for in 
what good thing have you not been inter- 
ested?’ 

An address was presented to her on this 
occasion, signed by all the directors and 
medical staff of the hospital. It said in 
part: ‘‘We honor you as the sympathetic 
friend of the downtrodden, the champion 
of woman’s advancement, a leader in the 
ranks of educational and religious thought, 
and most of all as a woman who, in deal- 
ing with all the larger problems of life, 
has never lost the sweetness, the charm 
and dignity of perfect womanhood.”’ 

She was president for many years of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Associa- 
tion, which worked to increase women’s 
school vote, but opposed the Independent 
Women Voters’ policy of nominating no 
Catholics. 

Mrs. Cheney was one of the leaders of 
the ‘Association for the Advancement of 
Women.’’ For about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, under the presidency of Mrs. Howe, 
the A. A. W., better known as the ‘*Wo. 
man’s Congress,’’ held its annual meetings 
in different parts of the United States, and 
sometimes in Canada, everywhere spread- 
ing light—badly needed in those pioneer 
days—and sowing good seed. In her 
Reminiscences, in the chapter on ‘Re- 
forms,’’ Mrs. Cheney writes of the early 
prejudice against the A. A. W.: ‘‘At Buf- 
falo the ministers, except the Unitarians, 
preached against us, advising their people 
to stay away from our meetings. In con- 
sequence of which, perhaps, we had the 
most successful Congress of the whole 
series. .. . The Buffalo people have since 
dated all their progress in women’s work 
from that time.’’ 

In the concluding chapter, Mrs. Cheney 
reviews the many gains of the century. 
She says: ‘‘The emancipation of women 
has specially marked the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is the most important and far- 
reaching reform of the world. I do not 
mean by this alone the extension of suf- 
frage to women, which is a partial and 
outward mark of emancipation, but the 
far deeper principle of freedom which 
reaches to heart and mind... . Woman 
must stand in immediate relation to the 
Universal Being, or she cannot have the 
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moral duty to serve the truth and defend 
the right. This is the basis of all free- 
dom, Her own soul must be the highest 
arbiter and responsibility in her own dic- 
tates of duty.”’ 

She was a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., and author of two 
valuable leaflets on ‘*Municipal Suffrage 
for Women.”’ To the WomAn’s JouRNAL, 
for thirty-five years, she has been a stead- 
fast and helpful friend. Only about ten 
days before her death she invited me to 
supper, to talk over the prospects of the 
paper. I said thatif twenty friends would 
each contribute $100 a year towards carry- 
ing it on, the editors would be relieved of 
financial anxiety, and would not have to 
bear the burden of raising the funds in 
addition to doing the editorial work. She 
said, “I will give you $100 this year. Next 
year I may not be here.’’ Almost the last 
article that she wrote must have been her 
review of “Sketches of Representative 
Women of New England,”’ in the JouRNAL 
of Nov. 12. 

Among Mrs. Cheney’s books are The 
Hand Book for American Citizens, writ- 
ten for the freedmen; Lives of Louisa Al- 
cott and of Dr. Susan Dimock, Memoirs of 
Seth W. Cheney, Margaret 8S. Cheney, 
John Cheney, and Mrs. Harriet W. Sewall; 
Gleanings in the Fields of Art, Stories 
of the Olden Time, Faithful to the 
Light, Sally Williams, and The Child 
of the Tide; a Sequel to ibsen’s Doll’s 
House; Reminiscences, and ‘‘Patience,”’ a 
book of solitaire games with cards, an in- 
valuable resource for invalids. Mrs. Che- 
ney said: ‘*‘When I have felt any tempta- 
tation to literary vanity, I have corrected 
the impulse by remembering that I have 
had more gratitude for this than for any- 
thing else I have ever written.”’ 

She was pleasant to look upon, with her 
white hair, dark eyes, and fine features, 
through which shone the light of a beau- 
tiful soul. There was about her an at- 
mosphere of serene wisdom, of sound and 
clear judgment, and of broad-minded, 
sincere human kindness. To see ber in 
the street or at a meeting was as uplifting 
as to catch a glimpse of Mt. Monadnoc in 
the distance. 

Her death on Nov, 18 was sudden, and 
came as a shock tc her many friends. She 
had had a paralytic stroke some time be- 
fore, and had since been physically feeble, 
though mentally clear. She died of pneu- 
monia, She was only confined to her bed 
for about a day. 

The service at her home in Jamaica 
Plain was more like a coronation than a 
funeral. We shall give a report of the 
addresses next week. A. 8. B. 

MRS. HOWE ON MRS. CHENEY. 

A presence truly august and venerable 
has departed from our city in the person 
of Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, recently de- 
ceased. She was a woman of rare endow- 
ments, of excellent judgment and warm 
sympathy, a leader in reform, and a wise 
and acceptable one. Her life was helpful 
and beautiful in its private no less than 
in its public aspect. We shall love to 
speak of her services hereafter. At this 
moment we can only mourn as those 
must who have known her value, and 
have been blest with her friendship. 

: , JuLIA Warp Howe. 


— =_ 


C. W. WENDTE ON MRS. CHENEY. 

At the Theodore Parker Memorial in 
Boston, on Sunday evening, Nov. 20, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte made touching allusion to 
the recent death of an honored and beloved 
member of the Parker Fraternity, Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney. He paid a fervent 
tribute to her character and services. 
She was eminent in all that would elevate 
her sex and ennoble mankind. Highly 
cultivated and of assured social position, 
she gave herself to advanced and unpopu- 
lar causes, bearing brave and weighty tes- 
timony to intellectual truth and social 
righteousness. A faithful disciple of 
Theodore Parker, in days when such 
discipleship counted for something, she 
shared her teacher’s sublime trust in God 
and loyalty to conscience and humanity. 
Sorely afflicted in her domestic life, she 
bore her sorrows with patience and sweet- 
ness, distilling them into sympathy for 
all who bore heavy burdens and grievous 
trials. 

The congregation rose, in token of their 
regard, and sang Mrs. Cheney’s hymn, 
“At first I prayed for light.’ 


—_—- 


OF THE PRESS. 


WOMEN 

Miss Rose Harriet Pastor, one of the 
promising young newspaper women of 
New York, was born in Russia, but while 
still a child came with her parents to 
Cleveland, O. At eleven years of age she 
began to work in a, factory in order to 
help her mother support herself and sev- 
eral smaller children. Her happy dispo- 
sition made her work a pleasure, and she 
somehow found time to study, late or 





early, and to gratify in a measure her 
love of poetry, which developed in child. 
hood. At twenty-one she was still work- 
ing in the factory, and was also teaching 
an immigrant class four evenings in the 
week, and writing until the small hours 
fora Jewish paper in New York. Her 
health broke down from overstrain, and 
she was obliged to choose between the 
factory work and her writing. She gen- 
erously chose the factory, as the most 
certain means of support for those depend- 
ent on her. The result of her decision to 
quit writing was an immediate affer of a 
position on the staff of the New York pa- 
per, the Jewish Daily News. In her new 
work her circle of influence has steadily 
widened, Last summer during the chief 
editor’s vacation she had full charge of 
the Daily News. The name of no young 
woman is more favorably known in the 
Jewish world, while her breadth of view, 
noble ideals, and attractive personality 
win her friends in all circles. We re- 
publish this week one of her sketches’ of 
Jewish life. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
A woman suffrage bill is to be intro- 
duced in the Diet of Finland: 





The New Hampshire report of the re- 
cent successful annual meeting is prom- 
ised, but has not yet been received. We 
hope to give it to our readers next week. 


In the report of the annua! meeting of 
the Maine W. 8S. A., in another column, 
the name of the vice-president, Mrs. 
Fannie J, Fernald of Old Orchard, was 
accidently omitted from the list of officers 
elected. 


The Rev. John P. Chidwick, former 
Naval Chaplain of the Maine, will open 
this season’s lecture course of the John 
Boyle O'Reilly Reading Circle, Nov. 29, 
at 8 P. M., in Boston College Hall, with 
a lecture on ‘Japan: Her People, Art, 
Religion,’ illustrated with beautiful 
views. Tickets, 50 cents, 

Reports from the four States where 
women vote show an unusually large at- 
tendance of women at the polls. In Col. 
orado it is said that nine-tenths of the 
women voted for Rvosevelt and Fairbanks, 
but in Idaho and Utah they divided on 
Mormon and anti-Mormon lines. In Salt 
Lake City a new party, called the Ameri- 
can party, composed of Gentiles, polled 
more than 10,000 votes in Salt Lake 
County, the larger proportion of these 
being cast by women.—Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. 


The German army has been thoroughly 
stirred up by Lieut. Bilse’s ‘tA Little 
Garrison,’”’ and other bostile criticisms, 
and clamors for victims. At Bautzen, in 
Saxony, not long ago, @ young servant 
girl was sentenced to prison for six months 
“for having spoken disrespectfully of the 
general character of the officers of the 
local garrison.’”” The army may be said 
to be vindicated. There are American 
military men who wish that hostile critics 





could be as easily disposed of in this 
country.—Springfield Republican, 
—-—— - oe 
NEW LEAFLETS. 
Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 


now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 
Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 

Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs, 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintenden3 
of Public Instruction for Colorado, 

Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100. 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents. 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,” 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100, 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WoMAN’s Jour. 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 








Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 
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Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 

A Descriptive book will be sent upon 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 














The Turkish Baths 


THE ALLEN 
GYTMINASIUPI 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


Are exclusively for Ladies. 
Beautiful in every way. En- 
tirely above ground, with light 
and air on three sides, a pure 
current of hot air constantly 
fanned through them. Exquis- 
ite pool of artesian well water. 
Private room with couch for 
each bather. Experienced and 
exceptionally fine shampooers, 
An air of purity and refinement 
pervading the place. 

Try a bath, and the beauty 
and restfulness of your sur- 
roundings will invite to another. 

Open from g A. M. till 6 
P. M., daily, except Sundays. 

Telephone 22006 B. B. Circulars. 
MARY E, ALLEN. 





St. Nicholas for 1905 


“QUEEN ZIXI OF IX” 


The new serial to run through the year, by 
L. Frank Baum, author of ‘*The Wizard of 
Oz,”’ etc. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


«THE PRACTICAL BOY” 


Twelve papers on handicraft by Joseph H. 
Adams, an authority of wide experience. 
Fully illustrated, 


‘HOW TO STUDY PICTURES” 


An admirable series of articles, fully illus- 
trated, on the great pictures of the world 
and how to judge them, by Charles H. 
Caffin. With reproductions from the 
world’s masterpieces. 


«UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES” 
‘‘Emergency talks” by Dr, E. E. Walker. 


Scores of short stories, special articles by 
notable writers, the St. Nicholas League 
and many other good things. 


1905 the Best of All 
PRICE $3.00 A YEAR. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square New York. 
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WE are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


Miss M. F, FISK, 144 Tremont St. 
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OUR NEED. 


BY LUCY LARCOM,. 
We need, each and all, t» be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Toward soothing the moan of earth’s hun- 
ger, 
And we know that then only we live, 
W hen we feed one another as we have been 
fed, 
From the hand that gives body and spirit 
their bread. 
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GOOD MORNING! 
BY LYDIA AVERY COONLEY WARD. 
I greet you from the world’s great heart, 
And bear its message on. 
Good morning !—we are ne’er apart, 
Though earth and heaven were done. 


I bring you all that life can give— 
Its store of joy and rest; 
give you peace of soul, to live 
Serene within your breast. 


And when I crown all these with love— 
God’s sunshine for life’s way— 

“Good morning!” are the only words 
I ever need to say. 

A A 


THE JEWS. 











BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 

Once verily, O mighty Czar, your crown was 
justified, 

When from your place among the thrones 
your lifted spirit cried: 

‘*Let there be no more wars on earth, let 
weary canons cease.” 

Well was it, Ruler of the North, that Cesar 
should say ‘Peace!"’ 

But yet from Russia comes acry of souls that 
would be free; 

A cry from the windy Baltic runs down to 
the Euxine Sea. 

It is the cry of a people, of a people old in 
grief, 

A people homeless on the earth and shaken 
as the leaf. 


Listen a moment with your heart and you 
will hear, O Czar, 

There in your clear cold spaces under the 
great North Star— 

There in your Arctic silences swept clean of 
base desire, 

Where the unseen watcher reaches up the 
awful Fan of Fire. 

Around you is the vastness and the wondrous 
hush of snow, 

That you may hear their cry in the night and 
let the captives go. 

Have they not kingly lineage, have they not 
pedigree? 

Are they not wrapt with wonder, like the 
darkness of the sea? 


They come out of the night of years with 
Asia in their blood, 

Out of the mystery of Time that was before 
the Flood. 

They saw imperial Egypt shrink and join 
the ruined lands; 

They saw the sculptnred scarlet East sink 
under the gray sands; 

They saw the star of Hellas rise and glim- 
mer into dream; 

They saw the wolf of Rome draw suck beside 
the yellow stream, 

And go with ravenous eyes ablaze and jaws 
that would not spare, 

Snarling across the earth, then, toothless, 
die upon his lair. 


And have they not had grief enough, this 
people shrunk with chains? 

Must there be more Assyrias, must there be 
other Spains? 

They are the tribes of sorrow, and for ages 
have been fed 

On brackish desert wells of hate and exile’s 
bitter bread. 

They sang the elegies that tell the grief of 
mortal years: 

They built the tomb of Pharaohs, mixing the 
bricks with tears; 

They builded up fair cities with no threshold 
for their own; 

They gave their dust to Nineveh, to Babylon 
their moan. 


After teara by ruined altars, after toils in 
alien lands, 

After wailings by strange waters, after lift- 
ing of vain hands, 

After cords and stripes and burdens, after 
ages scorched with fire, 

Shall they not find the way of peace, a land 
of heart’s desire? 

Shall they not have a place to pray, a place 
to lay the head? 

Shall they not have the wild bird’s nest, the 
fox’s frugal bed? 

Men’s eyes are on you, mighty Czar; the 
world awaits the word ; 

The blood-splashed gates are eager, and the 
rusted bolt has stirred! 

--Israelite Alliance Review. 





A Would-Be Millionaire. 


BY ROSE HARRIET PASTOR, 


Abrom Berman flung a penny to a news- 
boy and snatched a journal from him as 
he hurried through Seward Park on his 
way to Moishé Kalman’s, on Madison 
Street, to find out whether he had not 
already procured a job. 

As he passed through the Park gates on 
to East Broadway, he glanced at the head- 
lines. ‘Ten thousand dollars for three 
collies!’’ stared in bold typeathim. ‘Ten 
thousand dollars for three collies—bought 


by Morgan! So much money to pay for 
three dogs! Well, those millionaires do 
permit themselves great audacity!’’ in- 
wardly ejaculated Abrom in plain Yiddish, 
as he dashed plump into a woman with a 
basket, so intent was he in picturing to 
himself the millionaire, the dogs, and 
thousands laid out in glittering gold all 
over the counter in the dog-fancier’s shop. 

Picking up the apple that fell out of 
the basket and replacing it with an apol- 
ogy, he hurried on, still muttering to 
himself. The picture made him burn 
with righteous indignation. “If I werea 
millionaire! Oh, if I were only a million- 
aire! Wouldn't I show the rich folks how 
to live-— how to spend their money 
rightly? 

“But a poor man—a poor man can do 
nothing—a poor man can set the rich man 
no example! 

‘*And why can’t I be a rich man some 

day—a millionaire even? Did not most of 
| the rich men in America once work for 
their living and struggle for bread as I do 
now? How did they get their wealth? 
Why, how does one suppose!—by saving, 
saving, saving! And then?—well, then 
when one has saved up a thousand dollars 
or 80, one can invest it properly, and 
money flows in from all sides. Why can’t 
I do it? Iwilldo it; I must do it! From 
this moment my resolve is fixed! I'll 
save every cent. No more Turkish cigar- 
ettes for me! No more tea in the cafés. I 
can drink water. If Minnie really cares 
for me I’ll know it when I stop taking her 
to the theatre. I'll stop buying a paper 
even. Yes, I will! I can go into any one 
of the reading-rooms around here fora 
few minutes and look through the papers. 
Seven—no, eleven with Sunday’s paper. 
And what about the Yiddish daily? That 
means seventeen cents a week. Well, every 
penny counts! Let me see; seventeen 
cents a week would make—”’ 
Then Abrom fell to figuring together 
| the amount for one whole year; but it 
was too much for his untrained mind, and 
| he gave it up with a peculiar shake of the 
| head. 

“Well, it is enough, anyway, to ‘start’ a 
man after afew years. And that’s only 
on newspapers. Think of the rest! 

“At present I can‘ save much, of 
course, I have barely enough to live on, 
on account of the folks on the other side, 
But as soon as my father is here, he’ll 
help, and mother and the girls will follow 
quickly. 

*‘Well, I’ve toiled for three years. What 
of it? It can’t last forever. Two years 
more and I shall be my own boss. A free 
man! to save all my money. I'll not rest 
until I have a million. I am young— 
twenty-two. I can do it. My mind is 
made up. I begin now!”’ 

Abrom walked with a firm step, holding 
his head high. His face was flushed with 
new-born ambition and his eye flashed. 
Tightly clinched in his right hand, which 
he was swinging energetically, he held the 
newspaper; while with the other, without 
being aware of it, he was rattling a few 
coins in his trousers’ pocket. 

When he reached the corner of Henry 
and Clinton Streets, a poor woman who 
stood there begging with a plate in her 
outstretched hand appealed to him with 
sad eyes and voice for help. Involuntari- 
ly he began to draw some coins out of his 
pocket, for Abrom was always free in 
giving ‘“‘zdokoh.’’ He called it sharing 
his ‘‘bit of poverty’’ with the poor. 

But he thrust his hand back into the 
depths of his pocket. Oh, no! that’s a 
serious mistake he was about to make, 
He must not give—he must make no ex- 
ceptions. He bad just made a solemn re- 
solve to save every penny, and to save 
every penny can mean only one thing—to 
save every penny! ; 

Abrom Berman, in high spirits and 
walking on air (which accounted, per- 
haps, for his not complaining of the long 
dark flights of stairs he now climbed for 
about the hundredth time) reached the 
dark, poorly-ventilated flat in which 
Moishé lived. 

He found Moishé drinking very weak 
tea and reading a feuilleton in a Yiddish 
daily with a broad smile on his homely, 
meagre face. 

After greeting Mrs. Kalman and the 
four exceptionally clean little Kalmans 
playing in a corner of the tiny kitchen, 
Abrom seated himself opposite to Moishé 
at the other end of the kitchen table. 

“Well, Reb Moishé, how goes it?’’ in- 
quired young Berman, in real Lithuanian 
Yiddish. ‘I surmise you have found a 
job; not 80?” 

‘““Why?—because you see me merry? I 
laugh! The wit of the writer tickles me 
—Ot! Shtupt mir abisel der nahr! But 
think you sighs are scarce when I remem- 
ber that to-morrow we can buy only one 
loaf of bread and the last—unless I get 
work!’ And Moishé drew a long sigh as 
he beckoned to his wife to fill two glasses 
of tea, 

Over their tea they discussed the 
strike; and, vaguely, through the whole 
of the discussion Abrom Berman won- 
dered what chance he would have of be- 








|at once. 





coming a millionaire if he were to take a 
wife even at the “‘late age of thirty.” 

**Well,”’ thought he, “I shall not marry 
till I have a million. I'll give up Minnie 
If she loves me, she’ll wait 
twenty years for me.”” And he pictured 
this Minnie coming to bim twenty years 
later, the same eighteen year-old Minnie. 

He took one of the children on bis knee, 
and was still talking to Moishé about the 
strike when there came a knock on the 
door. Mrs, Kalman went to answer it. 
It was only a poorold man who wanted a 
bite toeat. For a moment she stood un- 
decided; then, asking him to wait, she 
went back into the kitchen to consult 
with her husband. 

“Moishé, what’s to be done?”’ she said 
in a low voice to her hnsband. ‘Here 
stands, nebich, a hungry man, and—’’ 

‘*What is to be done? Why, what think- 
est thou? Take him in and give him 
what we have. Askest thou, yet?” And 
the poor out-of-work tailor’s eye rested 
on the quarter loaf of bread that lay on 
the table. 

The woman’s eye followed his gaze. 
“But it isa shame to offer him a piece 
of dry bread and a cup of weak tea.”’ 

‘‘Never mind,” remarked Moishé, ‘‘you 
can excuse yourself. He will understand 
that we are no millionaires. Call him 
in.”’ 

She brought the old man inand set a 
glass of hot tea before him, and cut the 
quarter loaf of bread into slices as he took 
the seat that Abrom quietly left. 

‘*Eat, and may it nourish you, altinker! 
and pray excuse the bread with tea. We 
are ourselves poor people, and have noth- 
ing better to offer you,”’ 

Through a mist of tears Abrom saw the 
little woman and heard her voice, sympa- 
thetic and humbly apologetic. 

The slices of bread were disappearing 
one after the other. Abrom was filled 
with strange emotions. He could stay no 
longer. Moishé went to the door with 
him. As he was about to close it, the 
would-be millionaire calledout: ‘‘Waita 
minute, Moishé, I have two dollars that I 
can spare.”’ He thrust a two-dollar bill 
into the man’s hand. ‘‘Never mind; don’t 
say aword. I'll manage to get along; I'll 
smoke less cigarettes and drink less tea. 
It won’t hurt me. If you’ll be in need of 
another couple of dollars, just let me 
know. Why, some day, when you have 
work, you can pay it back to me.’’ Then 
he was gone, 

He hurried back the way he had come, 
carrying with him the scene of which he 
had just been asilent but deeply moved wit- 
ness, Onthe corner of Henry and Clinton 
Streets there still stood the woman with 
the plate. Abrom thrust his hand into 
his pocket and drew out all the money he 
had with him; six pennies and a dime. 
He picked out the silver coin and put it 
into the plate. 

When he reached East Broadway the 
newsboys were calling out an ‘‘Extra.”’ 
Abrom had always been eager for ‘‘news.”’ 
He paused before one of the boys, thrust 
his hand into his pocket, changed his 
mind and walked hurriedly on, ‘‘No,”’ 
he murmured to himself, ‘“‘not even a 
newspaper. I must save every cent. 
Kalman may need a few dollars more,’’— 
Jewish Daily News. 





HOUSEHOLD HELP. 

The Massachusetts W.S. A. has been 
asked to help in finding places for girls 
thrown out of work by the Fall River 
strike, who wish to do housework, They 
do not propose to take it up merely till 
the end of the strike, but intend to keep 
on with it. Any one willing to employ 
one of these girls, or knowing of some one 
else who would like to do so, may write 
to Miss Gertrude Barnum, care Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. 





SUCCESSFUL AT EIGHTY-THREE. 


Mrs. G. H. Gilbert has just appeared 
at the Lyceum Theatre of New York in 
the title réle of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play, 
*“Granny.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert has had a long and honor- 
able career in connection with the stage 
of New York—a career which she has de- 
lightfully described in a series of reminis- 
cences published not many months ago by 
the Messrs. Scribner. Like Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Mrs. Vincent and William Warren, 
Mrs. Gilbert bas endeared herself to more 
than one generation of play-goers not only 
by her art but by her character. She is 
now eighty-three, and has just appeared 
in what is likely to be her last part upon 
the stage. 

It is not, however, her age which en- 
titles her to the interest and plaudits of 
her audiences. It is her art, her skill, 
and her personal charm, which her age 
has only ripened and beautified. Those 
who want a physical demonstration that 
spirit is superior to body, and grace of 
heart and mind to mere youthful beauty, 





can find that demonstration in Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s acting at fourscore years of age. 

Some newspaper critics have been sad- 
dened by the pathos of this visible con- 
clusion of a long and successful public 
life. The Outlook cannot share this feel- 
ing. To us it seems joyous and inspiring 
that old age and physical weakness are 
notable to overcome the spirit or dimin- 
ish the skill or tarnish the real beauty of 
one who has done so much to maintain 
fine standards in the play-actor’s, the 
playwright’s, and the play-goer’s chosen 
field of art.—The Outlook. 





HERBERT 8. BIGELOW ON STATEHOOD 
BILL 


Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, 
in a recent sermon spoke of the critics of 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
said in part: 

‘The president of one of our universi- 
ties delivered an address recently before 
the Sons of the Revolution of Cincinnati. 
He discussed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Judging from the newspaper re- 
ports of his speech and the cordial way it 
was received, the Sons of the Revolution 
seem to have played footba!! with the faith 
of their fathers. 

‘For the speaker took the ground that 
that Declaration’s talk about equality and 
the consent of the governed, and no taxa- 
tion without representation, was not to 
be taken so seriously as commonly sup- 
posed. Hedeclared it to be an eternal 
law that ‘government shall only exist for 
the benefit of the governed, even if not by 
their consent.’ Again, he said: ‘The fa- 
thers declared against taxation without 
representation, and in view of the issues 
of their times, they were right. But they 
taxed women, and territories.’ The in- 
ference is that, because our fathers taxed 
women without their consent, therefore 
the principle of no taxation without rep- 
resentation is not necessarily binding up- 
onus. Why not say that, in this particu- 
lar, the professions of our fathers were 
better than their practice; that we are not 
excused from doing right because they 
did wrong? 

‘Senator Beveridge is chairman of a 
committee of the U. S. Senate which has 
in charge the bills for the admission of 
the new States of Arizona and Oklahoma, 
As these bills are drawn, it is proposed 
that Congress shall authorize these States 


to withhold the suffrage from illiterates, 


minors, felons, imbeciles, and women. 
You may not be a woman suffragist. But 
you may be the son of some woman. You 
may not relish the classification. If this 
is your opinion, write a letter to Senator 
A. J. Beveridge and to your own Senator, 
and tell them you would like to have the 
word ‘sex’ stricken out of the Statehood 
Bill, 

‘One could wish that the time was here 
when Congress would not think of organ- 
izing a State without guaranteeing the 
complete enfranchisement of every law- 
abiding person, man or woman. 
this late day Congress vught not to be 
writing into the Constitutions of the new 
States that old superstition that freedom 
is a matter of sex.”’ 

2 
“CHRISTMAS CRUELTIES.” 
New York Ciry, Nov. 24, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As the Christmas shopping season ap- 
proaches, it is cheering to note the ad 
vances which have been made in the re- 
striction of the Christmas cruelties. 

The most recent step has been taken by 
Massachusetts. At the urgent solicitation 
of the Civic League and the Consumers’ 
League working together, the Legislature 
enacted and Governor Bates signed the 
bill extending to the month of December 
the restriction of the hours of women and 
minors employed in stores. This restric- 
tion had formerly applied only to eleven 
months of the year, being suspended 
when most needed, during December. 
During the season of holiday shopping 
this year, no woman or minor can legally 
be employed longer than ten hours in one 
day and fifty-eight hours in one week. 
Those who will work during the evening 
must begin later in the day, relays being 
arranged wherever stores are kept open 
during the evening. 

In New York, women over twenty-one 
may still be employed without restriction, 
But women under twenty-one cannot 
legally work longer than sixty hours in 
one week, nor more than ten hours in one 
day, except from Dec. 15 to Dec. 31 

Through the efforts of the Child Labor 
Committe (on which the Consumers’ 





League was largely represented) a law 


was enacted in 1903 prohibiting children 
under sixteen from employment in stores 
longer than nine hours in one day and 
fifty-four hours in one week, and after 
ten P. M. at any time during the year. 
Under this provision, hundreds of chil- 
dren left the stores last year at ten 
o’clock during the busiest evenings in 
the year. It was, however, virtually im- 


But at: 





them, because there are no mercantile in- 
spectors. Sooner or later store inspection 
in New York must be done by the factory 
inspectors, as is the case now in Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois. Then the childrep 
will be somewhat protected even at 
Christmas. 

In Ohio, girls under eighteen and boys 
under sixteen cannot be employed legally 
after six P.M. The Consumers’ League 
of Cleveland makes vigorous efforts for 
the enforcement of this excellent law, 
which appears to be a dead letter exe. 
where in the State, especially at Christ- 
mas. 

Illinois enforces effectively the sweep. 
ing prohibition of the employment of chi|- 
dren after seven P, M., at all times in the 
year. Mrs. Van der Vaart, secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of I)linois, reports 
finding but two or three children at work 
during the evening in the course of a sys. 
tematic search for them in the week he. 
fore Christmas, 1903, 

Michigan prohibits the employment of 
children between six P. M. and seven A, 
M., and it will be the duty of the Consum- 
ers’ Leagues of Detroit and Grand Rapids 
to strive for literal enforcement of tiis 
wise measure during December. 

While the Consumers’ League strives 
for the enforcement of existing laws, and 
the extension of legislation for the protec. 
tion of women and children against the 
cruelties attending the Christmas shop- 
ping, its first duty is to arouse the con- 
sciences of women who are the chief cause 
of these cruelties. 

Whenever all the women who can shop 
early really do so, it will be found that 
the number who are obliged to shop late 
or go without is so small as to be cared 
for by a few stores in which relays of em- 
ployees can be provided. A substantial 
gain will be made during the present year 
if every reader of the JOURNAL will finish 
her Christmas shoppiog by Dec. 15; anda 
farther gain if all those who employ 
household help will encourage them to do 
the same, and will set forth the reasons 
for regarding this as a duty. 

It is just such personal scrupulousness 
which makes legislation easily enforced, 
and paves the way for farther needed 
measures, FLORENCE KELLEY. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES, Nov. 14, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The State and County Suffrage Conven- 
tions have been held in this city, no doubt 
creating an increase in suffrage sentiment. 
The State Association decided to call it- 
self an Equal Suffrage Association, strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘Woman.”’ 

The president, Mrs. Sperry, is widow of 
the well-known flour manwfacturer, and 
was introduced to the convention as being 
as famous for her dougbnuts as he was for 
his flour. Miss Gail Laughlin, of New 
York, was present and spoke. Miss 
Amanda Way, well known here as a W. C. 
T. U. and suffrage worker, said many 
quaint and witty things, and Mrs, Rebecca 
Spring, ninety-four years old, took part in 
the convention, 

Josephine Cole of San José spoke on 
‘What is the relation between woman’s 
economic standpoint and the ballot?” 
Judge Waldo York on “The Progress of 
Woman’s Legal Status,’’ and Mrs. Bertha 
Hirsch Baruch on ‘Why is it desirable for 
women to be in politics?’’ Since the con- 
ventions, various ward meetings have 
been held, and, all in all, there seems to 
be a good deal of interest. 

Once more the burglar season is upon 
us, though it seems never to have come to 
an 6nd this time, but only to have slack- 
ened a bit while folks went off for vaca- 
tion. The usual number of women have 
been robbed, and they have, as usual, 
shown themselves more active and better 
able to discover a burglar or burglars, as 
the case may be, than the police, 

Two sisters, teachers, hearing a bur- 
glar at three o’clock in the morning, got 
out of bed and held the door while some 
one summoned the police. But the bur- 
glar escaped. Another woman, wife of 4 
policeman, when she heard a man getting 
into her house, fired at him as well as she 
could in the darkness. He screamed and 
ran. Still another woman was followed 
from the street-car along through her ow2 
yard up to her very door, the fellow run- 
ning when she ran and trying to snatch 
her purse. Some men came when she 
screamed, but stood looking on and did 
nothing. Her sixteen-year-old daughter, 
hearing her scream, opened the door and 
kicked the robber in thestomach as he 
ran up the steps. Hetoppled over, and 
the women dodged into the house before 
he could recover. 
out a permit to carry a revolver. 

Two nurses from one of our largest hos- 
pitals were walking along the street oné 
evening, when a low fellow stepped up 
behind them, and, throwing an arm 


possible to enforce the nine-hours day for ; around each, caught hold of them in 40 
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insulting manner. They had arms with 
muscles well strengthened from much 
rubbing and lifting, and they turned and 
went at him, knocking him down and 
pounding him, till he doubtless car- 
ried many a bruise. 

Another woman, formerly a teacher, but 
now elderly, living within two or three 
blocks of my home, heard a man at her 
door one evening. She ordered him off, 
but he finally beat in the door. A piece 
of metal fell from somewhere. She caught 
it up and struck him a severe blow on the 
head, dashing by him before he had time 
to recover, and out into the street, where 
she screamed for help. 

It appears women are learning to de- 
fend themselves, and they certainly need 
to do so. 

A wonderful woman was discovered the 
other day in San Dimas, this county, in 
the person of a Miss Eckles, well read, 
logical, highly-educated, but living all 
alone on a ranch where she has lived for 
twenty years. She is said to possess a 
wonderful knowledge of cattle and all 
nature. She is sixty years old, but active 
asa girl. She dresses in a long, rough 
jumper with overalls underneath, a broad 
hat, and cowhide boots. She has a long- 
term lease of 300 acres, and valuable 
water rights. She has twenty-five head 
of fine Jersey stock, which she cares for, 
performing surgical operations if neces- 
sary. She sells her cows and Jersey bulls 
never for less than three figures, and has 
taken prizes at the State Fair. She is a 
good shot with rifle or revolver, and once 
pounded a couple of misbehaving young 
men and drove them off the place. She 
lives in a little padlocked hut, but is said 
to have made a small fortune, 

It is rather late to say anything as to 
Mrs. Gilman and the “Bachelor Maid,”’ 
but it may be better late than never, The 
question they discuss would once have 
been tabooed from mention, but the 
world moves, and, as Josephine Butler, 
England’s great purity worker, says, one 
of the most hopeful signs of the times in 
regard to these matters is that people 
have got so that they dare to talk. 

The trouble begins long before the 
shocked bride bas her eyes opened. When 
the boy is in knee-breeches he is allowed 
to do and see and say things that would 
horrify every one if he was a little girl. 
That is, most boys are—so many that 
when a mother tries to bring up her boy 
differently, she has nearly her entire 
worid against her, in one way or an- 
other. 

“I don’t like Leona,’’ said one tiny fel- 
low, who had been trained just as care- 
fully as if he were a girl. 

‘‘Why?’’ asked the woman who loved 
him. 

‘*Because she is just as bad as a little 
boy.”’ 

“Just as bad as a little boy!’’ repeated 
the shocked woman. ‘‘Why, you know a 
little boy ought to be just as good as a 
little girl.’’ 

“Ought to be, but you know they are 
not,’’ said the small man. 

Very few boys are taught modesty as 
girls are taught it; fewer still are taught 
the laws of life and self-control. Each 
parent thinks ‘‘my child’’ is secure, and 
all the time evil people are getting in their 
work, for the devil and his heipers take 
no time off. Both boys and girls hear 
evil enough, but boys are especially un- 
fortunate, for no one cries shame as girls 
do if one says or does wrong. And, as 
one who for many a long year, in the 
public school, Sunday school, and home, 
has had her hands and heart full of work 
for both boys and girls, but especially for 
boys, the writer can say most emphatical- 
ly that the little girls and lassies are no 
better or sweeter than the little boys and 
lads. It is the training. And when a 
young husband, or an old one, tells his 
wife he thought she knew that was what 
he married her for, the remark has one 
Virtue, that of truthfulness; for how is 
he, educated as he has been in the lan- 
guage, stories, and general view-point of 
low characters, no matter how high they 
stand socially, to understand her horrified 
reception of his remark? 

This state of affairs is too common to 
Cause surprise, especially among those 
who have become interested in reform 
work and have been led to consider 
thoughtfully what is told them by rep- 
utable persons. 

it is not that matters are growing 
worse; far from it. In fact, the reverse 
is true, for never was there a time when 
such matters received so much attention 
from the proper persons and in a proper 
Manner, and never before were there so 
Many men who, in spite of all they could 
hot escape seeing and hearing, have lived 
just as good lives as agirl. It is needless 
to remark that their wives do not figure 
in the divorce courts. 

Bat the women who do suffer dare to 
rebel. They used to keep silent and die. 

Knowledge and correct training will do 
More to make these matters right than 
anything else. Let no woman hug her 
child to her breast and imagine he can be 





sent out into the world in ignorance, and 
yet escape unbarmed and be the man he 
ought to be. EmMA HARRIMAN. 


ae 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHICAGO P. E, LEAGUE. 
CuHIcAaGo, Novy. 12, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The Chicago Political Equality League 
held its first public meeting of the season 
on Saturday, Nov. 5, in the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club rooms. 

Mrs. Hart Rawson presided, and Miss 
Jane Addams spoke on ‘Peace and War 
as Factors of Civilization,’’ dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the extent to which the 
military spirit dominates in civil affairs, 
Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, vice-president- 
at-large of the Illinois State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, tuld of the discussion, 
in the annual meeting of the Federation 
in October, of the resolution for woman 
suffrage, and its final adoption. Miss 
Mary H. Krout, who has lived several 
years in Colorado, but has lately returned 
to Chicago, criticised the Colorado wom- 
en because they do not insist on having 
more women in places of influence, par- 
ticularly in the Legislature. Mrs, Lillian 
D. Duncanson noted current suffrage 
events. Music was furnished by Miss 
Mary Dow, soprano, and Miss Grace 
Whistler Misick, accompanist. 

There were over one hundred and eighty 
persons in the audience, and one hundred 
and twenty-five remained to tea, 

The League has found that it has the 
greatest success with the public meetings 
when it has a general theme for the year, 
and the subject for the different meetings 
bears upon the general one. For instance, 
one year it was ‘‘The Status of Women in 
Different Countries,’’ and the sub-heads, 
Status in England, in France, in Italy, in 
Germany, in Cuba, etc. The different 
addresses were given in most cases by 
natives of the country under considera- 
tion. 

This year the general theme is ‘‘Factors 
of Civilization,’’ and the sub-heads, Peace 
and War, Politics, The Press, The Church, 
The School, The Humanities, Sentiments 
and Ideals. 

The next public meeting will be held 
Dec. 8. Edwin Burritt Smith, of the Chi- 
cago Bar, will speak upon ‘‘Politics as a 
Factor of Civilization.”’ 

The suffrage part of the League pro- 
gram consists mainly of current suffrage 
comment and reports of work. The offi- 
cers of the League for the year are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Hart Rawson; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. Martha 
Spencer Dietz; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Hattie A. W. Terhune; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Lillian D. Duncanson; 
treasurer, Mrs. Hannah T. Vollmer. 

E. A. M. 











MAINE. 


The 24th annual convention of the 
Maive W.S. A., at Chestnut Street M. E, 
Church, Portland, was notable in many 
ways. 

It was in Chestnut Street Church, in 
1885, that the Association organized in 
1871 was reorganized. Besides being an 
anniversary, it was also an initial meeting, 
for it was the first meeting of the incor- 
porated Maine W. S. A. 

Mrs. Hodassab 8S. Herrick of Harmony 
left her little fortune to the Maine Suf- 
frage Association, and in order legally to 
dispose of it and enter into its benefits it 
was necessary to take out articles of in- 
corporation. 

Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, for seven years 
president of the Association, presided at 
every session, and with her tact and pre- 
cision accomplished wonders in the way 
of business. 

There were reports from al! the officers 
and superintendents, a symposium by 
club presidents, a question box by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, an address by Hon. E. C. 
Reynolds, and a Work Conference. 

The tone of the meeting was one of 
deep seriousness and determined purpose. 

There was a good deal of discussion as 
to ways and means of work; matters were 
carefully considered from every point of 
view, and settled with deliberation. 

The reception given at the Columbia 
on Tuesday evening for the Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, the National president, by 
the Portland Equal Suffrage Club, was 
largely attended. The guests included 
the visiting delegates, out of town mem- 
bers, pastors of the Portland churches 
and their wites. 

The members of the Portland E. S. 
Club were privileged to invite guests, 
making a large and brillant assemblage. 
Mrs. D. W. Coburn, Miss Julia S. Thomp- 
son, Miss Annie L. Lindsay, Miss Knight, 
Miss Bertha M. Greene and Miss Flossie 
Cutler served as ushers. Miss Cutler, by 
request, gave a reading. Mrs. J. W. Dyer, 
chairman of the reception committee, is 
to be congratulated on the success of 
this, the one social feature of the conven 
tion. 

The resolutions reaffirmed the princi- 
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ples, declared in favor of peace and arbi- 
tration, and spoke of the Statehood bill as 
follows: 

That we, the Maine W. S, A., recogniz- 
ing and deeply deploring the insult to 
womanhood in the clause of the new 
Statehood bill of Arizona and Oklahoma, 
would extend our sympathy to the wom- 
en of the territories that shall comprise 
these new States. This bill has already 
passed the lower house in Congress and is 
now before the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

That this Association rise in universal 
protest at this gross injustice, which, if 
passed, sets the seal of approval of our 
National Government on the classification 
of women with idiots and felons; and we 
would urge that this clause be stricken 
from the bill, and that we appeal by let- 
ters from the men and women of Maine to 
our senators and the Committee on Terri 
tories that they use their influence for its 
removal from the bill. 

The invitation of the Old Orchard Equal 
Suffrage Club to hold the 25th convention 
in Old Orchard was accepted with thanks, 
by a rising vote. 

Mrs. Osgood, the vice-president-at- 
large, was called to the chair during the 
election. 

Miss Vetta Merrill, on behalf of the 
nominating committee, presented the fol- 
lowing list of officers: 

President, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Port- 
land. 

Vice-president-at-large, 
Atwood, Auburn. 

Recording secretary, Miss Aune Bur- 
gess, Portland. 

Corresponding secretary, Miss Helen M. 
Bates, Portland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. George F. French, Port- 
land. 

Auditor, Miss Eliza G. Tappan, Port- 
land. 

Directors, Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamil- 
ton, Saco; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp; Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, Saco; Miss 
Nellie L. Guildford, Old Orchard; Dr. 
Jennie Fuller, Hartland; Mrs. Zenas 
Thompson, Mrs. George C. Frye, Mrs. J. 
W. Dver, Portland. 

The election was unanimous, and after 
the new officers were presented, the con- 
vention adjourned. 


Mrs. Helen S. 
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Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLaAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRmAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
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The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Soskicre 
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to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Mariborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Bostox, MAss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JourNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 
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Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For, the season 1904-5 she announces 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 
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Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 
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FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA S8ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400, Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 
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THE WELLESLEY PARADE. 
Natick, Mass., Nov. 19, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was pleased to read in the JouURNAL 
an account of the Mount Holyoke girls’ 
political celebration. You may be inter- 
ested in reading the account of the 
Wellesley College Girls’ Parade, as pub- 
lished in our local paper (the Natick Bul- 
letin). I never read anything of this kind 
without the thought, ‘‘How Lucy Stone 
must delight in these demonstrations!’’ 
I remember how anxions she was that the 
college girls should become interested in 
woman suffrage. 
only interested in the subject, but seem 
anxious to be able to enter the realm of 
politics as soon as may be. 

O. AuausTA CHENEY. 
WELLESLEY GIRLS’ PARADE. 

The crowning event of the Republican 
campaign at Wellesley was a torch-light 
procession, followed by a rally at the 
barn. 

It was a long procession—enthusiastic 
party leaders claim that nine-tenths of the 
college is now Republican, Miss Sallie 
Reed, ’05, as Uncle Sam, in full bloomer 
regalia, acted as leader, and was followed 
by a gaily-decorated float. Then came 
**Teddy’s Tooters,’’ the College Hall con- 
tingent, wearing caps and scarfs of red, 
white, and blue, and relieving their feel- 
ings with ten enthusiastic ‘‘toots for 
Teddy.” 

‘*Teddy’s Corner-Stones’’ from Stone 
Hall wore liberty caps and skirts of red, 
white, and blue. ‘Teddy’s Toilers’’ from 
Fiske wore masons’ caps and carried full 
dinner-pails as torches. ‘“Teddy’s Trumps” 
from Wilder were gotten up as playing 
cards, while the ‘‘Roosie Rooters’’ from 
Noanett, ‘Republican Pushers’? from 
Freeman, and ‘‘Roosevelt’s Roarers’’ from 


Pomeroy, were appropriately uniformed | 


in red, white, and blue. 

The village freshmen, as ‘‘Teddy’s 
Readies,’’ were dressed entirely in vivid 
scarlet, and bore an artistic banner, while 
‘**Theodore’s Adorers’’ from the Eliot, a 
picturesque little band of Rough Riders in 
gym skirts and sombreros, brought up 


the rear, heartily proclaiming that ‘we | 


adore Theodore.”’ 

Transparencies were numerous, 
boré such mottoes as ‘*The adorable Roose- 
velt,’’ ‘Fairbanks and Bank Accounts for 
All.” 

After a march about the campus, the 
whole company brought up at the barn. 
Miss Abbie Condit, '05, as chairman, made 
a brief speech, in which she said that the 
evening would be given up to a discussion 
of principles and of the man Roosevelt. 
She then introduced as the first speaker 
John Hay, represented by Miss Blanche 
Wenner, ‘05. 

Mr. Hay touched on protection, the 
Sherman anti-trust law, the color question 
and the Philippines, and, referring to re- 
cent statements of Mr. Parker on the 
Philippine expenditures, said the candi- 
date had “no head for mathematics.’’ 
(Applause and cries of ‘‘Hear, hear!’’) 

Miss Harriet Foss, as Senator Frye, an- 
nounced a determination to “settle the 
trust question here and now,” by labelling 
the proposed Democratic remedy as ‘‘only 
one of Parker’s mistakes,’’ and insisting 
on the present Republican policy as the 
only feasible one. 

Senator Ellis (Vena Batty, 06) ticketed 
the Republican party as the party of af- 
firmation, the Democratic the party of 
criticism, and free trade as the ‘“‘destruc- 
tion of the country for the hypothetical 
benefit of mankind.”’ 

Mr. McCarthy, alderman of the 5th 
ward, Wellesley (Miss Sadie Samuels, ’06), 
was enthusiastically received. The ‘‘gen- 
tleman’’ wore a greentie and arich brogue, 
and spoke on ‘‘Misther Roosyvelt Him- 
silf.”’ The speech was a true Irieh eulogy 
on the “man who nivir turned his back on 
frind or inimy.”’ Following the speech 
the band played “The Wearing of the 
Green.”’ 

Miss Mabel Seagraves, ‘05, as Elihu 
Root, laid emphasis on his services to 
Wellesley in introducing at college the 
rural free delivery. Her remarks were 
received with great applause. 

At the close all joined in singing ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,”’ and in cheers for 
President Roosevelt and President Hazard. 
The latter responded with a short speech. 


tiie 


A BRIGHT COUPLE. 


As the immaculate young woman and 
the tired but happy-looking young man 
entered the Pullman, followed by a grin- 
ning porter, the other passengers became 
‘‘wise’’? in a moment. The stout drummer 
leaned over to the man behind him and 
remarked: 

“Bride and groom—one hundred to 
one.”’ 

Every one turned to view the newcom- 
ers, who had deposited themselves vis-a- 
vis in No. 4. As if unconscious of any 
scrutiny, the young man said in a high, 
nasal voice: 

“Well, do as you like about it; 


either 


and 





R. H. White Co. 





A Rare Chance in the Book Dept. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors in Sets 





And now they are not | 








to this special sale, until now it’s 


High class books that we've been gathering for months preparatory 
the best collection of good authors’ 


works that was ever offered at a low price. 





Among others we have secured the Library Edition of all 
the Standard Authors. 


Bound in half-morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, illustrated with photographic wood 


cuts and one colored illustration in each volume. 


The authors represented are 


Thackeray, 10 vols.; Hugo, 10 vols.; Irving, 10 vols.; Dumas, 10 vols.; Eliot, 8 
vols.; Dickens, 15 vols.; Scott, 12 vols.; Ruskin, 13 vols.; Guizot’s France, 8 vols. ; 


Goethe and Schiller, 9 vols. 


The regular price of these sets was 
2,50 per volume when sold by the publishers. Our price (the books 
to be sold in complete sets only) is 1.00 per volume... 


100 











3 Sets George Eliot, Beaux Art edi- 
tion. 18 volumes, bound in buckram 
cloth, illustrated with photogravures, 
edition limited to five hun- 
dred numbered sets. Sell- 
ing price was wos 09. Our 
price only............. 

2 Sets De Luxe Edition of Scott 
—27 volumes, cloth, illustrated with 
photogravures and one colored illustra- 
tion to each volume. Lim- 
ited to 500 numbered sets. 

Seiing ain om 00. Our 35. 00 
price... = 

3 Sets Shakespeare, Edition de 
Luxe—Bound in buckram cloth, illus- 
trated with photogravures and one col- 

ored illustration to each volume, 


Limited to five hundred 
numbered bag oa 
price was Our IT. A} 
UTD a cerscincniennentnesateenidarnancgsanien 





39 Vols. 


Shakespeare’s Works. 
limp, un- 


Bound in seal grain leather, 
cut edge, large, clear type. 


Published in London—was 
sold for about 60.00. A 
8 Ro ccscstrninnonnase r 


1 Set Rulers, Statesmen and 
Prime Ministers of France.— 
Edition des Bibliophiles, bound in 3-4 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edge; edition limited to 100 numbered 
sets. Illustrations on Japan 


paper, one hand-painted 
in colors, Selling price 
125.00. Our price.......... 

The Far East and New Amer- 
ica—By G. Waldo Brown. ge 
with nearly 1200 photogravures, l- 
ored plates, gravings, maps, 


etc.; 5 volumes, 3-4 moroc- 
co. ‘Selling price 31.00, 
Our price.. PS PPE 


2 Sets Memoirs of Duke de 
Richelieu—By M. F. Barriere. Con- 
noisseur edition, Limited to 100 num- 
bered sets; 3-4 levant moroc- 


co; illustrated; 3 volumes. 
Selling price was 37.50. 6 75 
Our price.......... sintenied celaioia ° 


























increase the margin or let it go. You 
didn’t follow my advice in the first place, 
but if you want to pull out you’d better 
do it now.” 


“Oh, I know,’ the woman replied. 
‘‘What’s the use of going all over it 
again?’’ 


‘Huh!’ said the stout man’s compan- 


ion. ‘Guess you lose. Been playing the 
market. Not much bride and groom talk 
in that.’’ 


The rest of the passengers sniffed and 
turned their backs on the new couple. 
Whereat the young man smiled at the 
young woman, and they softly joined 
hands as he whispered: 

“Millicent, dear, my shoes are full of 
rice,” — Philadelphia Ledger. 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

NATICK.—The League, at a recent meet- 
ing, listened to a most interesting account 
by Miss Julia Park of her experience as 
teacher for three years in the Philippines, 
with a description of the customs, habits, 
and characters of the islanders. The 
League bas just held a sale of useful arti- 
cles for the benefit of the local and State 
organizations, and has sent a modest do- 
nation to the latter. 











THE DRAMA. 





CasTLE Square.—Such interest has 
been shown in ‘‘The Palace of the King”’ 
that it will be continued a second week. 
For the week beginning Dec. 5, the stage 
version of George W. Cable’s novel, ‘*The 
Cavalier’ will be produced. Bonbons dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinée. 





“UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES” 


Will appear in the 1905 St. NIcHOLAS, an 
important series of six brief papers con- 
tributed by Dr. E. E. Walker. ‘These lit- 
tle emergency talks will tell, briefly and 
clearly, what to do in case of accident or 
sudden illness in the interval between 
sending for the doctor and his arrival— 
the few simple, safe, and helpful things 
that can be done, and the mistakes that 
can be avoided. 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons “ 
French and ao eee iven on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 rk Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 16, son of 
a teacher, wants to work in a family and go to 
evening school. Understands English. Is a 
prepossessing boy, an orphan, and much in need 
of work. Address Puyzanti Aramian, 7 Parnell 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING, — Arme- 


nian of 21, highly recommended, able to speak 
English, wants a place where he can work nights 
and mornings for his board, and attend Chelsea 
High School. Address Kevork Madenigian, 195 


Chestnut St., Chelsea, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 


a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 


exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
a Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





ore NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 


nian of 21, spez | English, wants a place to 
work m¢ rhings and evenings for his board and 
go to high school. Address H. Shagoian, Box 


14, Chelsea, Mass. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





WANTED—WomMAN Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references. Address ‘‘Physician,,”’ 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 








Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 


HATS 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hareret Taytorn Urron and Exizapetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Nebraska, Geneva, Nov. 29, 80, Dec, 1. 

Oklahoma Territorial Convention, early in December. 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





Since our last report the following Clubs have contributed to the Memorial 
Organization Fund: 


Lincoln (Neb.) P. E. C., $1. Brighton and Allston (Mass.) E, S, A., $1 





California and Maryland have paid their auxiliary dues. California has made a 
gain of 135 per cent. The Association has changed its name from Woman Suffrage 
Association to Equal Suffrage Association. We have had much good news from Cal- 
ifornia, and rejoice in every bit of it. 





It is with sorrow that we report to our friends the serious illness of Rev. Mary A, 
Safford, of Des Moines, lowa. Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, of Cleveland, has gone to 
Des Moines to visit Miss Safford. 





How about your Protest Letters? Have they gone? Have you asked some of 
your friends to write? Ifso, have you remembered that letters from voters are more 
effective than letters from mere women? 





Christmas will be here almost before we realize it. The woman suffrage blotters 
can be used to advantage as holiday gifts. These blotters are small and dainty, 
with celluloid covers, bearing the pictures, respectively, of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, and Mrs. Catt, together with a quotation from each. The 
price is 10 cts. apiece, three for 25 cts., the whole set for 40 cts. Order from National 
Headquarters. 





Mrs, Ida Husted Harper is to edit the January number of Progress. 
not a subscriber, now is a good time to become one, 
N. A. W. S. A. Headquarters, Warren, O. 


If you are 
Address all communications to 





Our President, Miss Shaw, has very generously consented to contribute to this 
Column, a little later, a letter about the various State Conventions which she has 
attended this fall. We say ‘‘generously’’ because we are well aware that to do this 
Miss Shaw will have to make sacrifices to find the time the writing of such a letter will 
require. She has had the busiest autumn of her life. When she is at home for two 
or three hours between trains, she spends the time in dictating to a stenographer, 
While in the field she spends all her spare moments in railway stations and on trains 
in trying to keep up with her immense correspondence, and in putting into execution 
the many plans which her fertile brain evolves. 





In spite of the Presidential election, in spite of all else that the newspapers of the 
country have to talk about, we find them teeming with news items and editorials upon 
our Protest business. From the clippings received at this office we find that the fol- 
lowing newspapers bave mentioned this matter, either as news or editorially: Omaha 
Bee, Lincoln News, New York Globe, New York Press, Brooklyn Eagle, Columbia 
(S. C.) State, Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, Newark News, Detroit Free Press, Hartford 
(Conn.) Times, Buffalo Express, Concord (N. H.) Monitor, Manchester (N. H.) Union, 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch, Detroit Journal, Norristown (Pa.) Herald, Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette, Toledo Blade, Chester (Pa.) Republican, Rockford (Ill.) Republican, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Rochester (N. Y.) Post Express, 
Wilmington (Del.) News, Brooklyn Standard Union, Philadelphia North American, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, Boston Herald, Chicago Post, The Public, Public Opinion, 
Boston Transcript and Globe, Springfield Republican, Christian Endeavor World. 

The Territorial Teachers’ Association, which is to meet at Guthrie, O. T., Dec. 2 
will have in attendance about 800 teachers. The chairman of the Program Committee 
has invited Miss Laura A. Gregg to speak. Miss Gregg’s work in Oklahoma has been 
almost phenomenally successful. She has not only organized many Suffrage Clubs 
and found good friends of the cause wherever she has gone, but she has won friends 
to herself among the most conservative people. She attended the meeting of the 
Territorial Federation of Women’s Clubs, and there had the pleasure of hearing the 
Governor of the Territory declare, in his speech, that he hoped when Oklahoma came 
into Statehood it would be with woman suffrage in the constitution, In Mrs. 
Woodworth, of Oklahoma City, Miss Gregg has found a valuable helper as advance 
agent. 








The New York City League held a meeting Nov. 11 in honor of Mrs, Stanton’s 
birthday, as already reported inthe JouRNAL. After the memorial exercises, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt presented the protest matter, and it is needless to say she 
stirred up great enthusiasm. Dozens of women promised to write letters, as sug- 
gested. The New York City Club is growing in numbers and influence. Eleven new 
members were received at this meeting. All the seats in the beautiful college room 
of the new Astor Hotel, where the club holds its meetings, were occupied, and many 
persons stood throughout. 





Dr. Frances Woods has concluded her work in Kentucky. She organized socie- 
ties at Paducah, Princeton, Madisonville, Henderson, and Hawesville, gave aid to the 
Louisville Association, and did much work of a personal nature. The officers of the 
new Associations, as reported to us, are: Paducah: President, Mrs, J. G. Miller; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Smith, Jr, Princeton: Chairman, Mrs. John Templeman, Jr. 
Madisonville: President, Mrs. F. Franceway; vice-president, Mrs, H. H. Holeman; 
treasurer and secretary, Mrs. I. Bailey. Henderson: Chairman, Mrs. John Lockett. 
Hawesville: Chairman, Mrs. M.Hennen, While in Kentucky Dr. Woods was poisoned 
by drinking milk, and was obliged to spend a week in a hospital. We are happy to 
state that she has entirely recovered. She is now at work in Michigan, 





State Treasurers, do not forget that the books of the National Treasurer close 
Jan. 1, The auxiliary dues of all State Associations should be sent in as early as 
practicable. We want no delinquents on our list this year. 





At the recent State Convention in Minnesota, it was voted to pay the expenses of 
the officers to four board meetings within the year. The first of these meetings was 
held Nov. 11. Plans were made for organizing several clubs in the vicinity of Minne- 
apolis. Mrs. Stockwell says they approve Miss Shaw’s plan to organize new societies 
near a strong suffrage centre, in order that the new club may be “mothered.’’ Min- 
nesota is very much alive these days. Mrs, Farmer, chairman of the Press Commit- 
tee, has not only looked after the Minnesota newspapers in connection with the Pro- 
test matter, but she is sending copies of the circular letter to the Federated Clubs, the 
Maccabees, and the Eastern Stars. The National Headquarters is grateful for this 
he!p, so far as the work is concerned, and the Woman’s Protest Committee is grateful! 
for the saving of its funds. + 





Miss Lydretta Rice, who was elected corresponding secretary of the Pennsylvania 
W. S. A. at its anpual meeting, wrote her first letter in that capacity to National 
Headquarters. Mrs. Edith Payne Parsobs, newly-elected corresponding secretary of 
the Iowa W. S. A., writes to Headquarters on “the first sheet of our new stationery.” 
The Headquarters wishes all new officers in all States the greatest possible measure 
of success. 





In the death of Col. D. R. Anthony, the woman suffrage cause has lost a friend, 
tried and true, and Susan B, and Mary S. Anthony their only remaining brother. The 
sympathy of their many friends goes out to them. The attachment between this 
brother and these sisters was deep and strong and tender. Years added to the 
strength and tenderness of the relation instead of weakening the bond, as is 80 
often the case. Truly of this man it may well be said that he fought a good fight 
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